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OUR READERS will scarcely need urging to note the publica- 
tion in this issue of two powerful lectures on the Economic Prob- 
lem from the course recently delivered at Hartford Seminary by 
President Andrews of Brown University. We wish that our 
space permitted us to give the six lectures entire; we simply 
add a careful abstract of the other four (see page 163). Dr. 
Andrews’s line of thought is sobering, almost gloomy ; but the 
exigency of the matter makes us prize it as a highly valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the actual situation in which 
society finds itself to-day. The article that follows—on the 
need of economic principle in religious work — will also be wel- 
comed for its freshness and practicality. In the last department 
of the magazine is a unique account of the great Arabic collec- 
tion recently acquired by the Case Memorial Library. 





ONE OF THE EXCELLENCIES of the divine government is that 
good is made to come out of evil, that trial and affliction are not 
without compensation. This is being demonstrated in this time of 
economic distress. Profitable lessons are being learned, through 
trying experiences, by employers, by workmen, by citizens gen- 
erally. One special gain of this sort merits more notice than 
has been given it. Thousands of men who want work cannot 
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find it, and must live on charity or starve. This spectacle forces 
upon the average man the conviction that something is wrong 
in the very structure of society. Our industrial system breaks 
down under the strain to which it is subjected, and imperative 
attention is thus called to the inherent faults of the system. In 
this growing knowledge the cause of labor reform has been 
greatly advanced this winter. If the workingmen on their part 
only learn another lesson, being plainly taught, that the Church a 
is quickly responsive to their needs and actively sympathetic 
with their sufferings, the gain from these hard times will be 
] great and permanent for those who are the chief sufferers. 
1 | May it not be that the laboringmen of to-day must suffer, as 
i well as combine and agitate, in order that a more speedy deliv- 
erance may come to their children from an unrighteous indus- 
trial yoke. 








THE SYMPOSIUM, recently published in the Morthwestern 
Congregationalist, treating of the relation of the Church to mod- 
ern social conditions, is suggestive in many ways. To begin 
with, its utterances are free from the suspicion, attaching to 
some recent words on similar themes, of being colored by 
a pessimism largely engendered by personal experiences. 
Furthermore, it represents a pretty wide geographical and 
theological distribution, —an obvious advantage. The sympo- 
sium indicates again that the words conservative and liberal 
frequently do not fit the same man when used theologically and 
ecclesiastically. It ought also to be an effectual extinguisher to 
any whose belated prejudices have led them to reiterate against 
protestant Christianity the general charge of social old-fogyism. 
To those who cherish a cataclysmic theory of the development 
of history, such a group of utterances will seem the prophecy of 
another great leap forward. To those who consider the ruts of 
past ecclesiastical procedure to be the permanent pathway of 
the chariot of the Lord, they must be suggestive only of dyna- 
mite. To those who believe that “God fulfils Himself in many 
ways,” but that the law of the progress of the kingdom is organic 
and not mechanical, and that, therefore, the new will take its 
form through the re-incorporation of the old, and not through 
re-building upon its ruins,—to such the common forward look, to- 
gether with the many-sided appreciation of the present, is 
universally and hopefully suggestive. 
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WE WONDER whether students of the literary form and 
characteristics of the Old Testament are fairly weighing the his- 
toric likelihood that the scribes of the times of Chedorlaomer 
and Abraham, Amenophis IV and Zimridi, Joshua and Adonai- 
zedek, Sennacherib and Hezekiah, employed clay tablets in 
their writing. We know that such implements were known and 
used in southern Palestine anterior to the Exodus. May they 
have been utilized at Sinai? This question suggests at once a 
historically possible explanation of the dislocations, repetitions, 
differences, and resemblances in forms, brevity, fragmentari- 
ness, etc., of these writings of which we hear so much. We 
call especial attention to a statement of this view by Henry 
Hayman, D.D., in the Judcpendent for January 25. 





IT IS A SIGNIFICANT EVENT that Zhe Evangelist, the well- 
known paper so long under the successful editorial care of Rev. 
Henry M. Field, D.D., begins the new year with new evidence 
of vitality and enterprise. The altered form of the page, the 
increase in size, the extension of departments, the gain in fresh- 
ness and variety of manner, the zest and good spirit permeating 
all its matter, —all these are signs of editorial life which must 
be grateful to its patrons and to all who are interested in the cause 
of good religious journalism. Our best greetings to Dr. Field, 
to his associate in the publishing department, and to the staff 
and constituency of the new Evangelist! 





ONE OF THE BEST and cleanest of our daily papers recently 
remarked editorially @ propos of the Corbett-Mitchell fight in 
Florida, “There is no more degrading public spectacle than a 
prize fight. It is disgusting and repulsive simply to think of 
two men standing up to punch each other into insensibility, 
perhaps the one to kill the other. The prize fight, whether 
conducted for record or revenue, is a contemptible performance.” 
Yet the same paper two days earlier announced with extra leads 
in the most showy place on its first page that whenever and 
wherever “the great fight” took place it would have the news 
by special reporter and a private wire, and that the news would 
not simply be recorded in its pages but displayed on special 
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bulletins in front of its office. By this means it drew a great 
crowd of spectators for the latter and doubtless many purchas- 
ers for the former. This reminds us of the railroad in Massa- 
chusetts that professed‘to an inquiring committee that its Sun- 
day trains had been put on in response to a great public demand, 
when it is well known that when the trains were instituted the 
same railroad had flooded the towns and back country tributary 
to it with flaming circulars of its “cheap Sunday excursions,” 
and even maintained special drummers, presumably to prevent 
the great public demand from failing. Creating a demand is 
not synonymous with yielding to it. 





THE way to a knowledge of the universal is through the 
careful study of the particular. This is a corner stone of scien- 
tific thought. Experience is the best teacher, because this is the 
method of experience. The absence of just this particular 
knowledge which is secured through experience often hampers 
the effectiveness of the first years of pastoral work. The ideal is 
easily sketched in the class-room. But the devious road through 
the real toward the ideal it is hard to map on the blackboard. 
Here lies the difficulty of instruction in Practical Theology. 
Professor Merriam seems to have appreciated just this difficulty, 
and in this, his first full year as professor, he has set before the 
Junior Class as a special problem for their examination during 
their seminary course, the study of the religious problem in 
Hartford. The city presents unusual opportunities for study of 
this kind. It is large enough to have organized city work, and 
small enough to exemplify the organization of town parishes. 
The students are urged to careful study of problems which are 
presented, and to a thorough knowledge of the means employed 
for their solution. The students are to learn this not merely by 
observation, but, so far as possible, by personal experience in 
work of various kinds. This thorough knowledge of the re- 
ligious needs and religious activities of one community is made 
the basis of wider generalizations, the solution of the re- 
ligious problem in one community being made the experimental 
basis for its solution in others. It speaks well for both the de- 
partment and the class that the Juniors have elected this work 
unanimously. 























ECONOMIC EVILS DUE TO SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS. 


THE FOURTH OF THE CAREW LECTURES FOR 1893-1894.* 


JANUARY 24, 1894. 


This lecture continues the discussion of the faults, wrongs, 
and dislocations characteristic of the present economic régime, 
but without particular regard to the question whether such in- 
felicities have their immediate source in legislation, in the na- 
ture of society, or in men’s selfishness and perversity. 


I speak first of gambling. Of this there are numerous 
forms, many of them so clearly evil that one need not stop to 
brand them so. Lotteries, once so common, patronized and 
promoted by the best people, all now see to be unqualifiedly 
bad. More toleration is accorded to private gambling at cards, 
roulette, faro, and the like; yet none would be found, I think, 
to champion such practices as of other than vicious and bane- 
ful tendency. There is also a healthy and widespread inclina- 
tion to discountenance pool-selling and book-making in their 
various forms. 

The sort of gambling which fails of due condemnation, not 
being sufficiently understood, is gambling in the form of bet- 
ting on “futures” in various stocks and commodities. It is, in 
a word, business gambling. The main reason why people do 
not see the-wrong of this is that in some of its forms it is only 
in the keenest analysis distinguished from legitimate specula- 
tion. It is by those who engage in it always styled “specula- 
tion” —a euphemism like that of New York thieves and pick- 
pockets, who, Mr. Riis says, never speak of having “stolen” a 
watch or other valuable; they have “won” it. People not 
gamblers contribute to this confusion and to the prevalence of 
gambling by stigmatizing all speculation as gambling. 

In this they err. There is speculation which is right and 
proper, advantageous to the entire community. Suppose a real 
buyer of actual goods wishes the goods to use in his own busi- 


*An abstract of the first three and the sixth Lectures will be found on page 163.— Zds. 
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ness, yet, without “rigging” the market in any way, buys them 
before he needs them, believing that when needed they will have 
become dearer. That is speculation, but, far from having done 
any harm, it has demonstrably done general good. 

Take another case. The dealer buys bona fide, as before, 
intending to own the goods and to hold them for a rise, although 
he does not mean to consume them for himself, but to sell them 
so soon as he can do this with sufficient profit. Here, too, is 
speculation, but, if the man does nothing to “rig” the market, 
his act bears no uneconomic or immoral quality whatever. He 
has robbed no one, hurt no one. 

I give you an illustration of this. Just after the war some 
American cotton speculators, convinced that the article would 
soon rise, bought a vast amount of cotton which was about to 
be exported to Europe, and soon sold it to American manufac- 
turers ata snug advance. They got rich, but did good. Our 
manufacturers bought cotton of them much cheaper than they 
could have obtained it if they had had to re-import; the 
planters received more than England was going to pay them ; 
the cost of two freightings across the Atlantic was saved; and 
the speculative profits remained in this country. 

We can see that proper speculation always tends to be ad- 
vantageous. It acts like a governor to a steam engine, prevent- 
ing prices from rising so high or falling so low as they other- 
wise would. Shocks in the market that but for it would be ter- 
rible are so distributed by it as to render them least harmful. 
The effect of absolutely wise speculation would be to annihi- 
late speculation. Honest speculation is, therefore, negatively 
productive, like the work of judges, army, and police ; it is not 
creative of wealth, but preventive of loss. Gambling mani- 
festly lacks this saving character. It does not steady prices, 
but the reverse. At best, it but transfers property from pocket 
to pocket. 

There need also be nothing wrong in buying or selling an 
“option” or a “future,” if only real business is in question. 
To buy out-and-out for future delivery is sometimes a necessity 
of every great business. You, being a dealer in actual cotton, 
agree to deliver me 100 bales of the fibre next July 1, and I, 
actually wishing to purchase, agree to pay you so much a 
pound. Who can object to such a transaction? But I may not 
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be sure of needing the cotton, in which case I covenant with 
you to deliver it for so much in case I desire it, though I need 
not take it unless I wish. That is an “option,” and, provided 
actual business is at its basis — provided, that is, I am a real 
manufacturer or jobber, and actually liable to want cotton on 
July 1, fully intending to acquire this lot if my business is so 
and so—then the “option,” like the simple “future,” is no 
form of gambling, and is not immoral. 

Nor do I see any intrinsic or necessary harm in buying or 
selling “on margin,” as it is called, in case all the transactions 
are bona fide. I go toa broker, wishing actually to deal in St. 
Paul; he actually buys for me some of that stock, though I pay 
him but in part, viz., his “margin,” agreeing to pay him the 
rest when he sells. If the stock rises, I gain, and may have 
something left after settling with my broker; if it falls, I lose, 
the broker recouping himself for his outlay and labor from what 
the stock brings, plus my margin money, and being careful to 
sell before it is too late thus to make himself whole. 

Still further, if one wishes and intends really to trade, I see 
no more objection to his selling “ short ” than I do to his hold- 
ing for a rise. 

What, then, is gambling speculation? It is buying or sell- 
ing without the power or the disposition to bring about any 
transfer of real goods at all; it is selling what you do not own, 
or buying what you do not expect or wish to acquire; it is going 
through the form of purchase and sale, without any thought of 
actual goods or actual trade; it is just betting on the future 
prices of things. 

With no purpose to deliver, I buy of you the privilege of 
delivering you 100 shares of stock or barrels of beef a month 
hence at a specified price, my belief being that the then price 
will be less than the one specified. That is a “put.” Not 
wanting any goods, I still buy of you the privilege of receiving 
some then at a given price —dz. ¢., you agree to deliver them 
to me. That is a “call.” OrI may buy of you the privilege 
of either delivering to you, or getting from you, the privilege of 
buying from you or selling to you certain valuables, at a certain 
price, within suchatime. That would be a “spread,” a “spread 
eagle,” or a “straddle.” Each of these, according to the nature 
of the case, might be an “option,” a “future,” or a “privilege.” 
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Any of these operations may be gone through with legiti- 
mately. They are all proper if based upon reality. But most- 
wise they are not so based. They are in the air, having no 
more to do with the real values specified in them than with the 
stars. This is why they usually constitute gambling, pure and 
simple. 

No doubt the line between legitimacy and illegitimacy in 
these affairs may sometimes be well-nigh invisible. I may 
actually purchase 1,000 barrels of pork, but, not wishing it at 
once, may get it housed for atime in the seller’s warehouse. 
Before it is touched he may wish to re-purchase it, to which, of 
course, none can object. Here is no physical transfer of goods. 
Not a barrel of the commodity has stirred an inch. How does 
the case differ from transactions which I have denounced as 
vicious? In this —that there was here an intended and a real 
legal transfer ; there was veritable trading. Both dealers’ minds 
were occupied with tangible goods. 

A single case of the kind suggested might offer no proof 
of the superiority of dona fide trade to sham trade in its ‘in- 
fluence upon the community. Yet it is not hard to see this 
superiority when one compares a million cases of the one kind 
with a million cases of the other. In true trade men tend to 
study markets, to acquaint themselves with the facts of pro- 
duction, exchange, and consumption in the fields which they 
touch. They, therefore, tend to buy and sell in such ways as 
to check fluctuations in prices. In sham trade it is not so. 
If the statement that such make-believe dealers utterly ignore 
factual markets would be too strong, certain it is that the 
course of real trade is among the last considerations which they 
raise. Their business bears no calculable relation to the facts 
of the economic world. In Chicago, in 1882, three hundred 
billion dollars’ worth of nominal sales occurred, when the whole 
real produce exchanged was less than $400,000,000 in value. 
Such nominal business does not aid in forecasting the course 
of prices, but goes far to make this impossible. It does not 
steady prices, but is one of the most potent forces in unsteady- 
ing them. 

I say, therefore, that business gambling, sham speculation, 
nominal trading which leaves actual values out of view, differs 
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in no moral particular from gaming at faro, roulette, or bluff. 
It contributes to a popular gambling mania which causes in- 
finite loss, poverty, and misery; he who engages in it toys with 
the stability of his character in its most delicate parts; and, 
further, so far as he gains livelihood or fortune from this source, 
as many do, his gain is theft, being at the expense of his fel- 
low-men, a taking from society with no return. 


The subject of gambling naturally brings up that of cor 
porations, for it is very largely, though by no means exclu- 
sively, in the stocks and bonds of corporations that business 
gambling is carried on. I proceed to speak of certain other 
forms of uneconomic and unjust procedure which arise in con- 
nection with corporations. 

Among the worst of these is the habit of forming from 
powerful members of main corporations sub-corporations, and 
turning over to these all the profits earned by the larger con- 
cerns. Several influential directors of a railroad corporation, 
for instance, may form themselves into a transportation com- 
pany. The railway earns millions, and people wonder that it is 
so poor. Its stock yields no dividends and becomes valueless. 
At last a receiver is appointed, and the bondholders take the 
property, not seldom to be themselves wrecked in the same 
way in their turn. 

Such a history has been passed through by so many rail- 
way properties in this country that it is almost the fashion. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson loves to boast how cheaply we can trans- 
port wheat from the West to the seaboard. The fact is that 
as a nation we are donating wheat and beef to England on a 
colossal scale each year. The present owners of railways can 
afford to transport for these small sums per ton-mile, but their 
facilities for doing this have cost the country as such a sum for 
which these minimal freight rates form no adequate return. 
By sub-incorporation, wrecking, and kindred processes, the first 
owners have been dispossessed in order that the new owners, 
paying next to nothing for the properties, may feed England 
for naught. 

Another style of vicious obliquity in this field consists of 
multiplying the number of shares which represent a corpora- 
tion’s property, so that its face value is out of all proportion to 
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the real value of the property represented. Corporate prop- 
erty, of course, often really expands in value, so that the stock 
representing it deserves to be increased. These cases of legiti- 
mate expansion suggest and make easier others which are not war- 
ranted. Sometimes the purpose of stock-watering is to get the 
money which the new stock will bring, the public being willing 
to pay high for it after the plant has hada spurt of specially 
high earnings, with too little regard for its permanent earning ~ 
power. Oftener the purpose is to deceive public and employés. 
Profits as reckoned on stock valuation may be but three or 
four per cent., when, based on the cost or proper valuation of 
the plant, they would be treble or quadruple that. The lower 
rate of profit is always the one published, if any, so that com- 
petitors may not multiply, and employés may not clamor for 
higher wages. 

Another iniquity to which corporations at times resort is 
the freezing out of feeble stockholders by the strong ones. 
The method is to vote large repairs, making the property all 
the time more valuable, but dropping dividends. The poorer 
corporators need income, and sell their stock for what it will 
bring. The rich ones buy, at low figures, of course. When 
nearly all is in hand, dividends are declared again, the stock 
rises, and the plethoric holders sell, if they wish, at a huge ad- 
vance. 

After all, the worst trouble with great corporations is that, 
in a very true sense, they have no souls. Such a body must 
needs be administered, at bottom, by a salaried official, whose 
reward and reputation depend on the dividends won under his 
management. Such a functionary, to be truly human toward 
his employés, must be more than human. Every consideration 
prompts him to save wherever possible. As a lessening of 
wages is the readiest way to economize on any large scale, so 
often as he dares, or has any hope of succeeding, he is apt to 
try that. If taxed with hardness of heart, he says,—and his 
situation permits him to be quite conscientious in this—I must 
guard the interests of stockholders, many of whom are widows 
and orphans, needing the best dividends they can get. I must 
reduce wages ; at any rate, I cannot raise them. 

Meantime the actual employers, the stockholders, know 
nothing of their help. Employés never see ultimate em- 
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ployers; they rarely know who their employers are. They 
have to do only with the stern man at the office, to whom, too 
often, they are of no account save as instruments of gain for 
the concern. That under such circumstance workingmen com- 
bine is surely no wonder. The miracle is that their solidarity 
is not more complete. 


In the remainder of this lecture I raise the question how 
far, if at all, the system of industry going on about us works 
out justice between man and man. How perfectly is the indus- 
trial world an arena of righteousness? Can we trust industrial 
society, running automatically, as at present it, for the most 
part, does, to bring to each of the individuals composing it sub- 
stantial fair play and equity? Ought our effort touching agi- 
tators and reformers to be to point them to the right path and 
to render them wise, or ought they to be squarely snubbed, 
and, if possible, repressed? I inquire, in fine, whether the 
God-fearing citizen, who wishes to work righteousness and see 
it wrought all about him, ought to be satisfied with our exist- 
ing system, in the main, seeking only casual amendments here 
and there, or whether he ought to be on the outlook for consid- 
erably radical changes in it, and, when it can be clearly seen 
what alterations of that sort will be for the best, work for the 
introduction of such? 

Not one of the great masters of English economics — Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, Cairnes, Jevons—has ever main- 
tained that a perfectly automatic economic system would be 
perfectly just. It was reserved for Bastiat to turn automatic 
economics into a theodicy—to maintain that the free pursuit 
by each human being of his own welfare, as conceived by him, 
would result in the highest possible good of the community as 
a whole. 

False as this tenet this, nothing can be more interesting 
than the reasoning which led to it. Its later devotees have felt 
called upon to square the economic order advocated by them 
with moral law, to justify it before the bar of moral reason. 
Bastiat went so far as to deny the doctrine of rent, because, if 
true, it would be unjust, breaking in upon his beautiful system 
of economic harmonies. Our American teachers who pretend 
to stand up for the economic faith as delivered by Adam Smith 
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‘nearly all go beyond him to the position of Bastiat, proclaiming 


the state of affairs produced by perfect liberty to be the one 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

It is necessary to appeal from them to Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
and Mill. I deny that the /azsserfatre order is necessarily 
just or moral, or that it is best calculated to promote either the 
aggregation or the distribution of wealth. Industrial liberty 
has been, and still is, a mighty engine of good. The point is 
to work it, not to worship it; to take it, where we can, as an 
economic maxim, but not as imperative or sacred law, even in 
economics, still less in morals. 

There is special light in all this upon the most vexing 
question at present up in economic theory —that of distribu- 
tion. All our darkness in this field, which is very dense, comes 
from the assumption that when we have found how economic 
causes within man and outside, acting independently of soci- 
ety’s reason and volition, would distribute wealth if left to them- 
selves, the result ought to be for the best good of all, and so 
to accord with righteousness. When the outcome is seen not 
to be of this character, most economists divide into two classes 
—those who wrest morals to suit their economics, and those 
who wrest economics to suit their morals. But why assume 
that automatic distribution must be of a moral cast or bring 
about the greatest good? It is hard to see why the operation 
of laws and forces in our nature and the universe, when not 
guided by reason, should partake of an ethical character any 
more in the economic realm than in the physical realm. If an 
earthquake knocks down your house, leaving you so much 
poorer — perhaps with nothing — you do not express surprise 
at the unethical character of the physical laws operative in the 
event. Why should you any more when poverty befalls you by 
the blind working of an economic law? 

It seems to me that in automatic or unregulated economic 
distribution no ethical principle is to be found. If we unfortu- 
nately insist on naming automatic distribution “natural,” then 
the same is to be said of “natural distribution,” and we may as 
well end the quest for harmony between the ethical and the 
economic. Ungoverned, unguided, mechanical distribution will 
never issue in justice. 

Of course, what agitators say has to be sifted. Poverty is 
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not necessarily an evil; it may be deserved. Even if laziness 
is sometimes constitutional, unless it can be shown that the 
constitution has derived its perverse bent from social malad- 
justments, suffering through such laziness may be, sociologically 
considered, not an evil at all, but of remedial tendency, and, 
therefore, a good instead. 

Nor is it a proper complaint that some are better off than 
others. They may have wrought or economized better. We 
feel as bya sort of intuition that gain gotten by the honest, 
open use of one’s own powers, without artificial or accidental 
advantage of any kind, is earned — that it belongs to the pos- 
sessor— so that no other has any right to view his possession 
as ahardship. That the gain has risen through superior native 
endowment no unprejudiced mind would regard as impairing 
the title, unless this has worked its victory through craft and 
cunning. It is only accidental or artificial advantages to which 
our moral sense objects. 

We reach solid ground for complaint in the fact that the 
products of society’s toil are not distributed to individuals ac- 
cording to the causality of individuals in creating these pro- 
ducts. This is nearly the same as saying that many men are 
rich either altogether without economic merit, or wholly out of 
proportion to their economic merit. By economic merit is 
meant the quality which attaches to any human action or line 
of action in virtue of its advantageousness, on the whole and 
in the long run, to the material weal of the community. It 
assumes three forms. A man may claim economic merit when 
and so far as he is a wage-earner in any useful calling ; when 
and so far as he earns economic profits —z. ¢., secures profits 
by efforts and agency of a genuinely economic kind, without 
trick, theft, monopoly, or any artificial advantage ; and when 
and so far as he owns capital as distinguished from unproductive 
wealth. Capital is productive wealth; hence a holder of capi- 
tal must be indirectly, at any rate, a wealth-user. Such a func- 
tionary is called economically meritorious at this point — not 
as a final judgment or to beg the question against socialists, 
hut provisionally, for the sake of argument. One could, doubt- 
less, grant that this is a lower form of merit than would be 
realized were the holder also a worker; yet in society as at 
present organized, the mere holder of capital must be regarded 
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as deserving well. We see this instantly if we suppose owners 
of capital to consume it instead of retaining it. We waive for 
the moment the question whether private capital is, on the 
whole, administered as well, as truly for society’s good, as if 
society owned and administered it all, although the difference 
is certainly smaller than socialists contend. 

These, then — wages-earning, profits-earning, and interest- 
earning — are the three forms of economic merit ; but it goes 
almost without saying that wealth comes to many who are not 
meritorious in any of these ways, and to many others out of 
all proportion to such merit as they may have. 

Through rise and fall in money values, through mere luck, 
through monopoly, through theft, and through gambling, it 
comes to pass that, under our present economic practice, one 
section of society eats, drinks, and is merry, to a greater or less 
extent, at the expense of the rest. 

On the other hand, a great many men are poor without the 
slightest economic demerit. They are people who do the best 
they can, and always have done so. They are not dissipated, 
indolent, thriftless, or prodigal of children, but quite free from 
these vices, being in every way exemplary citizens and worthy 
members of the community. Yet they are poor, often very 
poor, never free from fear of want, doomed for life to the al- 
ternative of hard labor or starvation, and as thoroughly cut off 
from all means of culture proper, as completely precluded from 
the rational living of life, as were the Helots of old Sparta. 
Such human beings are to be found in every city of the world. 
They are less numerous in America than in Europe, but Amer- 
ica has them, too. Let him who doubts read Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell’s Prisoners of Poverty, or, better, go among these poor 
people, converse with them, and judge for himself. 

It has been carefully computed that in representative dis- 
tricts of East London no less than 55 per cent. of the very 
poor, and fully 68 per cent. of the other poor, are so because of 
deficiency of employment, while only 4 per cent. of the very 
poor and none of the other poor are loafers. It is estimated 
that 53 per cent. of the needy in New York City suffer for 
work instead of aid, and the willing idlers among these are 
certainly no more proportionally than in London. According 
to the Massachusetts Labor Statistics for 1887, almost a third 
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of the people returned as usually engaged in remunerative toil 
were unemployed during nearly a third of the census year 1885 ; 
the working people of the State, as a whole, averaged to be 
employed at their main occupations less than eleven months 
of the year. These results are not far from normal for this 
country, while for most others they are much too good to be 
normal. It must be admitted that the extreme division of labor 
has wrought its curse as well as its blessing. According to the 
Massachusetts statistics, only about one in eighteen of those 
deprived of their usual employment turned to another. 

But is not the condition of the poor continually improving ? 
Yes and no. Undoubtedly the average wage-worker can earn 
more pounds of wheat, meat, and coal, and more yards of cloth 
by twelve hours’ work to-day than fifty years ago — probably 
enough more to make up for the greater unsteadiness of labor 
now. Mr. Giffen’s statistics for England are well known. In 
the industries figured upon by him, nominal wages, making no 
allowance for lost time, have advanced since 1820-25 between 
10 and 160 per cent. The average may be about 50 per cent. 
For this country the improvement is at least no less; I doubt 
if it is greater. Mr. Edward Atkinson’s roseate pictures of 
laborers’ progress are familiar to all. The French savant, M. 
Chevallier, has surveyed, as best he could, the whole industrial 
world, and is very sure that the laborer’s prosperity has ad-. 
vanced everywhere. 

I incline to think that materially the workingman is gain- 
ing a little, though, when the modern uncertainty of labor is 
considered, the improvement is comparatively slight. Many 
representations, as commonly pressed and understood, gravely 
mislead. Thus when Mr. Goschen, a few years ago, showed 
that the number of small fortunes and incomes in England was 
increasing faster than large, faster than fortunes in general, 
faster than population, he did not touch the really poor at all. 
He dealt with incomes of $750 and upwards per year, estates 
under $5,000 in value, house rents of $100 and on, small share-. 
holdings, small insurance policies, and the like. But what is 
all this to the caravans of poor fellows with starvation incomes, 
or none at all? Is it not almost mockery to argue hope from 
a more felicitous distribution of “estates,” “rents,” “ policies,” 
and “shares” in Britain, when English villages, unable to give 
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employment, are emptying their impoverished sons and daugh- 
ters into the cities at the rate of 60,000 or 70,000 yearly, only 
to make their situation, if possible, worse yet ; when the sweat- 
ing system is forcing men and women to work sometimes for 
33 and even 36 consecutive hours to avoid starvation ; and when 
the hungry hordes of East London poor, but for the Christian 
work done among them, or for fear of the police, would speedily 
march to the sack of the West End! 

The common statement about wages as increasing faster 
than income from invested wealth neither has, nor can have, 
statistical proof, because we have no public, or even private, 
registry of profits. So, too, the apparent fact that a greater 
and greater proportion of the nation’s product goes year by 
year as wages does not necessarily imply a rising rate of wages, 
but may accompany falling wages ; and it will do so if popula- 
tion increases faster than the wages fund. And when wages- 
statistics are adduced to show improvement, nothing can ex- 
ceed the recklessness with which they are sometimes made and 
handled. Wages of superintendence frequently swells the ap- 
parent average. Account is rarely taken of shut-downs and 
slack work, or of those unable to find work at all. 

In many respects, indeed, the toiling masses are no whit 
better off to-day than in England four centuries ago. The late 
Thorold Rogers, describing the Plantagenet and Tudor age, de- 
clares that then “ there were none of those extremes of poverty 
and wealth which have excited the astonishment of philanthro- 
pists, and are now exciting the indignation of workmen . . Of 
poverty which perishes unheeded, of a willingness to do honest 
work and a lack of opportunity, there was little or none.” 

The fact is that, while the poor man has been getting on, he 
has not retained his old-time closeness to the average weal. 
Let us take a rubber strap, fasten one end, and extend the 
other till the length is doubled. If now we note the changes 
in the relative positions of points between the middle and the 
fixed extremity, we shall find that each, though further from the 
end than before, is also further from the middle; that, besides, 
the points nearest the end have moved least, those nearest the 
middle most. Of those between the middle and the free end, 
all are now further beyond the middle than before, while each 
has gained the more the remoter it was at first. 
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Much in this way has society stretched out in the matter 
of economic welfare. There at the fixed point of dire poverty 
stand the masses, as they have always stood. Our heaping up 
of wealth, Pelion upon Ossa, elevates them no iota. Their 
neighbors have removed from the dead point a little, but the 
center has gone away from them still more. Those nearer the 
average at first, and still beneath it, have drifted further from 
the fixed extreme, but not one among them is so close to the 
middle as he began. Only when you pass beyond the average 
do you come to men who have gained upon the average, and 
these have accomplished this in proportion to the advantage 
which they had at the start. 

While the poor man should be very glad that his toil brings 
him more and better food, raiment, and shelter than once, the 
fact that it does so is no sign that his condition is improved in 
the sense in which this expression is usually understood. 
Richer supply for one’s mere bodily wants does not signify 
that one is getting forward, or even holding one’s own, in hu- 
manity’s general advance. Let man asa race remove further 
and further from the condition of brutes, and let me in the 
meantime keep as near to the average of human weal as ever 
—that is what I want. So long as I am falling behind the 
average comfort, welfare, culture, intelligence, and power, it 
insults my manhood to remind me that my sweat commands per 
drop a little more bread. “It is written, man shall not live 
by bread alone.” And in this higher life, the only one in re- 
spect to which it is really worth while to discuss the ques- 
tion at length, hosts of men in civilized countries are making 
no progress whatever, but are relatively losing ground. 

It is amazing to hear bright thinkers arguing as if poverty 
were always due to the fault of the people who suffer it, as if 
there were some providence or natural law which would make 
it impossible for one man ever to smart for the misdeeds of 
another. Not seldom the exact reverse occurs. This, in fact, 
is one of the very worst vices of present industry —that it not 
seldom visits curses upon men for results which they had not 
the slightest hand in originating. It is said that profits are 
justifiable because the employer takes risks—a position en- 
tirely just so long as the present system prevails. But it is not 
the profit-maker alone who is involved in the risks he takes. 
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His help are bound up with him; and, if he proves to be rash, 
while he himself will only have to surrender this or that luxury, 
they may starve or freeze. When over-production, again, either 
alone or aided by over-speculation, or by those changes in the 
value of money referred to in the last lecture, has evoked a 
commercial crisis, the poor, who have had nothing whatever to 
do with causing it, are the chief sufferers. 

How slight is even the economic betterment usually al- 
leged, compared with what, from foreknowledge of the charac- 
ter of the age, one would have been justified in anticipating! 
Such progress in all the industrial arts, such cheapening of 
wares, such opening of new continents in North and South 
America, and in Africa and Australia, the richest in bread-yield 
and beef-yield of any beneath the sun, should, it would seem, 
have annihilated poverty. Yet the amelioration is only well 
perceptible for wage-workers as a class, and for the unskilled it 
is hardly this. Still less can any general law of economic 
progress, covering the centuries, be established. On the con- 
trary, the passing of this age of industrial advance and of 
world-wide land utilization with so slight gain in the ordinary 
comforts of life on the part of the laboring man, goes far to 
preclude all hope of great improvement for him under present 
economic conditions. 


We began this lecture by analyzing the iniquity of business 
gambling. That led us to consider corporations, and the numer- 
ous ways in which men are wronged through their operations. 
Enlarging our view, we then surveyed the general question 
how far equity results from the working of the economic system 
as now guided and inspired. This study has led to the con- 
clusion that society must yet develop a good way, evolve new 
regulations and methods, or somehow receive new inspiration 
and guidance, before ours will be an earth wherein righteous- 
ness shall dwell. 

I conclude with three remarks : 

1. The evils contemplated are none the less evils, even if 
no way of overcoming them should ever be discovered. 

2. Few of the wrongs brought to light involve personal 
guilt or sin on any one’s part. They mainly consist of social 
maladjustments, for which no one in particular is responsible, 
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and which are to be removed, if at all, by general social 
effort. 

3. The outlook may be less dark than it now seems. 
Sociology is a new and callow science. Let the hard study 
which the last two generations have bestowed on Physical 
Science be applied for the next two generations to Social 
Science, and the result may be, if not heaven, at least a toler- 


able earth. 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 











SOCIALISM. 


THE FIFTH OF THE CAREW LECTURES FOR 1893-1894. 


JANUARY 24, 1894. 





For the wrongs and distresses remarked upon in the preceding 
lectures a remedy is announced that many regard sure, easy, 
and final. It is Socialism. Socialism has, now-a-days, too 
many, too honest, and too thoughtful devotees to be ignored. 
It is old enough, too, to demand a measure of regard on the 
score of age. It is stronger at this moment than ever before, 
and is rapidly growing. Conservative teachers and students 
are, indeed, forced to scan the claims of this loud pretender, be- 
cause of his energetic and successful propaganda among the 
masses. Hardly a northern State is without its socialist press. 
Marx is translated and widely read, his foremost theses serving 
as texts on a thousand socialist platforms every Sunday. Be- 
sides, however the subject may repel us, if we only study it 
with candor and thoroughness, it cannot but instruct us as well. 

Socialism is a hard term to define, so protean is the thing 
which it names, so loose the speech of writers. Ina sense, 
every man is a socialist who believes that the automatic way of 
distributing the rewards of industry inevitably works injustice, 
and that therefore righteousness in distribution lies along some 
other path. But this definition includes, among others, com- 
munists, who wish enjoyment and possession in common as well 
as production in common, and also anarchists, whose favorite 
idea is that government, as distinguished from administration, 
can be and ought to be abolished. From both these groups 
proper socialists justly demand to be kept apart. As opposed 
to the communist, the real socialist does not expect or desire 
complete leveling in social place or in economic condition. As 
contrasted with the anarchist, he believes in continuing some 
form of real political power. 

Although socialist ideas have agitated every civilized cen- 
tury, Socialism as we know it to-day arrived only with Karl 
Marx (1818-1883) and Karl Rodbertus (1805-1875), two Ger- 
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man thinkers whose reasonings have stirred the economic world. 
Their views are at bottom much alike, yet not exactly. One 
mastering Rodbertus masters Marx ; but you may graspand re- 
fute Marx, leaving many of Rodbertus’s positions unshaken and 
unappreciated. Rodbertus has presented Socialism in by far 
its most engaging and persuasive form, free, in his intention at 
any rate, from nearly all those extravagant and offensive traits 
which disfigure other expositions. But Marx is the more 
severely logical, the more uncompromising, and far the more 
popular among such as would welcome almost any radical change 
in the existing order of things. 

Marx’s and Rodbertus’s form of Socialism, with which I shall 
mainly deal—classical Socialism, that is—is the form which 
arouses the most enthusiasm on the part of theorists. Marx’s 
writings are its scriptures. It is at the basis of all the socialist 
strivings on the European continent, and also in America. Being 
the standard quality of the thing, I pay it the most attention. 

In England, however, has developed, within recent years, a 
milder form of Socialism, less theoretical, less thorough, which 
has attracted to itself a very large number of sincere and tem- 
perate adherents, men who are not cranks at all. I refer to 
the Socialism of the Fabian Society. Stringent Socialism be- 
lieves, first, that the economic condition of a State determines 
absolutely its intellectual, moral, social, and religious develop- 
ment; second, that automatic industry inevitably begets an in- 
iquitous surplus value, which laborers create but their employers 
enjoy; and third, that all productive operations and property, 
without exception, should be in the hands of the State. The 
Fabians, on the contrary, deny every one of these propositions. 
They are not of opinion that the economic state of a people is 
the sole determinant of its entire weal; they do not believe in 
Marx’s doctrine of an inevitable surplus value in private in- 
dustry ; and they do not insist that all productive processes 
without exception shall be taken over from private into public 
control, At the end of the lecture, I shall have something 
further to say about this type of Socialism. Meantime let us 
try to understand Socialism proper. 


Not a few pretty well read people, when Socialism is men- 
tioned, call to mind Babceuf with his bedlam, Fourier with his 
phalansteries, or at least Louis Blanc and his public factories: 
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construing the system through conceptions of rigid force, 
tyranny, or military discipline. Others know Socialism to be a 
contemporary phenomenon, yet conceive Lassalle, Bebel, 
Liebknecht or the Ziirich “Soctal-demokrat” to be its sole or 
best representative. Were any such mistaken notion correct, 
the system would be unworthy of serious thought. Personal 
liberty and the opportunity for untrammeled individual develop- 
ment are the best products of civilization. Any proposition 
toward social change which jeopardizes these will, and deserv- 
edly, sink of its own weight, however much promise of mere 
animal comfort it may have to recommend it. On this, Rod- 
bertus and Marx would speak as strongly as Professor Sumner. 

Both strenuously insist that their system would permit every 
man to choose his calling as freely as now; to follow his pecu- 
liar bent, his preferred beliefs, religious and other; to save up 
titles to wealth for his support in old age, or to bequeath to 
those closely related to him ; to buy books and works of art; to 
do deeds of charity; to travel abroad. They maintain, indeed, 
that while the present method of industry only permits these 
sweet liberties to a select few, theirs would throw them open to 
all who were diligent and thrifty. Whether or not they herein 
judge their theory justly, we shall see later. 

Rodbertus, although he misplaces and mis-expounds intel- 
lectual labor, does not ignore it, as nearly all the other socialists 
persistently do. He is fully aware that an army of laborers 
needs its officers as well as an army of soldiers, and that in both 
cases the so indispensable exertion of brain power must be duly 
rewarded.,* 

All the socialists make much of the state, the public power, 
having authority over every citizen. 

It is here that anarchists and socialists divide. The strictly 
economic tenets of the two parties are identical. Both restrict 
the legitimate range of private property to that wealth which, 
like food, clothing, houses, books, and similar personal belong- 
ings, has no other destination but to be consumed, making it the 
business of society in general to administer both the great 
instrumentalities of production, land and capital. They agree 
in repudiating as an accursed thing the entire /azsser-faire be- 
lief. The system of free competition, both say, never brings 
with it fair competition, but is instead a ruthless war of strong 


* On Rodbertus’s Socialism, see an article in the Journal of Polit. Econ., Vol.1, No. 1. 
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with weak. It is wasteful, they further affirm, through lack of 
coordination in industry and thorough failure neatly to adjust 
supply and demand; and it continually lets vast amounts o 
land and capital lie idle, because this is cheaper for the owners, 
murderous as it is for society. 

And the two philosophies are at one in assuming that the 
public conduct of productive industry would remedy these evils. 
The thought is that an indefinitely more copious production 
would thus result, making it safe heavily to bond the country, if 
necessary, to pay off present proprietors. The improvement is 
expected to come in part from a more perfect organization of 
industry, saving waste of labor and of capital, but mainly from 
the fresh hope and courage which would inspire the laboring 
masses. All willing to work might have work. Thirst for in- 
ordinate wealth would cease. Every hour’s toil would be paid 
for at its true worth, no deduction being made to pamper the 
lazy capitalist in his useless life. Through a system of labor- 
time-money, each commodity or service would be purchasable 
at its precise cost in labor. Society would no longer be robbed 
by gambling in stocks or produce, or industry palsied by fluc- 
tuations in the value of money. Commercial crises would be 
unknown, while, corporations being no longer possible, their 
threat to just government, along with the frauds of their man- 
agers, would have passed away for ever. 

Rodbertus was, I think, the first to point out, what now 
nearly every student of the subject admits, that the existing 
order of economic society inevitably encounters commercial 
panics at frequent intervals. A period of prosperous produc- 
tion has place, wages are good, and products of all sorts are 
multiplied. By and by, wares do not sell well, and the manu- 
facturers wonder. The explanation is perfectly simple. The 
hand-workers, naturally constituting the great mass of the con- 
sumers, cannot continue to purchase freely because the inequit- 
able distribution which the present system involves is continu- 
ally lessening their share of the total social product. Want is thus 
prevented from becoming effective demand. The crisis is a 
rough method of redressing the unequal distribution, by get- 
ting goods into the hands of the poor at less than cost. When, 
at excruciating pain to all, this process has been achieved, the 
wheels of industry start anew, only, however, to become clogged 
again in due time, by the same causes as before. 
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Other crying vices of economic life as now regulated, the 
socialists, like other people, clearly see,— riches without merit, 
poverty without demerit, men forced to serve men, cross pur- 
poses in production, inducing infinite waste and injustice, idle 
wealth that might be aiding industry but is not, fraud in trade 
and manufacture, and the tyranny and menace of corporate 
power. 

Socialism proposes a regimen for the correction of this terri- 
ble depravity in our economic relations. Its ideas are few and 
simple, but sweeping. Practically they reduce to two. 

One is that the state shall own and administer, as the sole 
and universal extrepreneur, both the essential helps to human 
production, viz., land and capital proper. The last, capital 
proper, means all wealth whose sole destiny is to increase 
wealth, such as mills, machinery and tools, means of transporta- 
tion, warehouses, stores, and the like. On the other hand, 
wealth destined for personal use, as clothing, books, works of 
art, horses, carriages, and probably dwellings, though produced 
by the state, could be purchased and be subject to private own- 
ership. Of such things every citizen would be free to possess 
all that his industry and thrift would bring him, and to make 
use of it as he pleased, without let or hindrance from any one. 

The other proposition is, that all labor of every kind is to be 
paid for in labor-time-money, or certificates of labor, and the 
prices of all things fixed and stated in terms and denominations 
of the same medium. 

In issuing these certificates to pay labor, the hour or day of 
ordinary, unskilled labor is to be taken as the unit, and all 
forms of skilled labor to be reduced to a common denominator 
with this, by accurately ascertaining the time and cost required 
to master those higher forms. Thus, while the street-sweeper 
or the shoveler would get a unit of the time-money for his 
day’s work, the journeyman watchmaker would get, perhaps, four 
for his, the master watchmaker seven or eight, and so on. All 
money and all wages or salaries is to consist of tickets represent- 
ing so many hours or days of simple labor. 

To correspond with this, each product of labor is to be 
stamped, by means of similar tickets, with the number of hours 
spent in its production, the skilled labor,.if any, being reduced 
to.its equivalent amount of simple labor. 
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Suppose the whole community-day’s work to embrace nine 
million individual-day’s works of six hours each, unequal quality 
and intensity being reduced to simple labor time. Then the 
whole daily product will be equivalent to six community-hours 
of work, or to fifty-four million individual-hours of work. If the 
daily demand for public purposes averaged one-third of the pro- 
duct of a community-day’s work, a very liberal estimate, there 
would remain as goods to be consumed each day by individuals, 
the equivalent in cost of four community, or thirty-six million 
individual, labor hours. 

Provided the kinds and groups of goods composing the part 
of the national product consumable by individuals could be 
made, through precise statistics and practical equalization from 
the public reserves, to correspond exactly to the kinds and 
groups of individual demands, then one could calculate exactly 
what part or multiple of a single average day’s work each por- 
tion of every kind of goods ought to exchange for, so as to 
attach the proper label. A man’s orders upon the various forms 
of goods desired and accessible could cover at least two-thirds 
of the product of his normal day’s work of six hours, In fact, 
products left behind by deceased people, with gifts from the 
public-spirited, would probably cover so much of the public need 
that each citizen could, as a rule, consume nearly all that he 
created. 

You work. Your pay consists in an amount of labor-time 
tickets precisely answering to the number of hours you have 
wrought, reduced to the simple labor hour scale. Wishing to 
purchase, you are given, at any of the state’s bazaars, wares 
whose cost in labor-time, as stamped on them, precisely equals 
the labor-time which it took you to earn the tickets given in 
payment. “ To every man according as his work shall be.” 

See what, according to socialists’ expectation, follows from 
the realization of these two ideas,— state industry and labor-time- 
money. 

1. Crises come no more. There is just enough production 
in each line to answer the demand, as revealed by careful statis- 
tics ; while, since workers get their full share of the profits, want 
in every case becomes effective demand, so that no stock is left 
over. Noshops or machinery rot unused. The New York 
Central Railway no longer hauls San Francisco freight from 
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Rochester, first to New York, and then straight back through 
Rochester again. Fatal competition of railway with railway 
and of shop with shop is abolished for ever. 

2. Every one who will work has work, and at an absolutely 
fair and equitable wage, out of which nothing is kept back to 
pamper any one in idleness ; yet no one in order to secure work 
has to duck or subject himself to his fellow-man. 

3. Corporations exist no longer, since there is no place or 
business for them, the state producing everything which any- 
one can ask. Also, corporations gone, stocks, the stock market 
and the whole blood-sucking activity attaching thereto, is en- 
tirely banished. Business gambling in all its forms is made im- 
possible. 

4. Money, as known to history, has given way to a substi- 
tute far its superior. Its fluctuations in value, with the silent 
blight they used to shed abroad, no longer afflict. Gold and 
silver may all be used in the arts. If their cheapness disgusts 
people with them, far less will be produced, and so much toil 
will be set free for things more useful. 

5. The full benefit of monopolies and of production ona 
gigantic scale will be realized, and will contribute, not to feed 
and fostera small band of dourgeotste barons, but to enrich and 
exalt to a rational life the entire community of us now in vain 
struggling to rise. 


We have thus set forth the socialist’s diagnosis of society’s 
economic disease, and his proposal for acure. Both have been 
described fairly, and indeed sympathetically rather than the re- 
verse. How far, now, can we agree with the teachings that we 
have been examining ? 

Most of us would probably go a good way toward acquies- 
cence in this account of men’s economic distress. Altogether val- 
uable as well as grave is the truth the socialist tells us in that 
regard. But when he proposes for the cure that thoroughgoing 
scheme of state undertakings, we make a long pause. Many 
pause and do no more; or, if they speak, it is only to curse and 
swear. That is not right. Wise are the words of Scheeffle: 
“You have not refuted a practical thought when you have 
sketched no plan whatever by which it might conceivably be 
carried out, or even drawn acaricature of such. Fairly to judge 
ideas of this sort, having a practical aim, you must set to work 
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by supposing the most reasonable scheme for their execution 
which you can think of.” 

Public ownership of land and capital is of course quite con- 
ceivable. Already, here as in every other civilized country, the 
state is the greatest single owner of both capital and land, and 
the most extensive single employer of labor. If necessary, it 
may extend its economic sphere. 

But such state contractorship would avail nothing of conse- 
quence apart from the institution of labor-time money and 
labels to fix wages by desert and the prices of things by their 
cost ; and about this scheme a thousand insurmountable diffi- 
culties gather. 

Communism can be instituted and carried on without any 
such device as this, which, probably, is a leading reason why 
Communism tends almost everywhere to supplant scientific 
Socialism. When both were alive, Marx had the victory over 
Bakunin, who then captained the Communist hosts ; but now, I 
believe, Bakuninists grow more rapidly than Marxists. Mr. 
Bellamy’s book Looking Backward is communist, not socialist. 
His policy is to divide the yearly product between the men, 
women, and children over a certain age, making up society, 
quite regardless of their respective efforts and contributions in 
production. That is a most easy programme. Such as think 


‘that it can be made to work with present or even prospective 


human nature, are enthusiastic for its’ introduction. But the 
genuine socialist does not, any more than the rest of us, wish 
an equal division of unequal earnings, and he is, therefore, 
obliged to devise some sort of a calculus by which social co- 
operation may be carried out, with its admitted and tremendous 
advantages, and yet every producer receive a reward propor- 
tioned to his share in the production, neither cheating any 
nor being cheated by any. 

The Fabians, and most socialists in this country, have not, 
I am sure, sufficiently considered this difficulty. The system 
would, no doubt, have to be dubbed Socialism were we merely 
to constitute the state our universal landlord and business 
manager, making no effort to regulate the rewards of differ- 
ent classes of laborers or to fix the prices of products. But 
every one must see that if this alone is done, competition of 
man with man remains almost as now, while fluctuations in 
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money, the same as now, will continue a source of the rankest 
injustice. If nothing more radical than that is involved in So- 
cialism, the cause is not worth agitation. , 

The great socialists have, therefore, been bent on a plan for 
exactly determining costs of things and rewards of services; 
and, as I have said, any such scheme is beset with a thousand 
difficulties. 

I do not count as chief among these the problem of reducing 
the different forms of activity usually recognized as labor, to 
hours of common labor, because, the system being once launched, 
any kind of ordinary toil at first estimated too low would be de- 
serted, as any appraised too high would be sought by crowds 
and overdone. 

Another step, however, brings us to utter perplexity. While 
labor is the main cause of value, there are various con-causes, so 
that the amount of labor in a commodity is almost never, and 
never with certainty, a measure of its value. Further, even 
were labor a perfect gauge of value in every case, it is impossi- 
ble to estimate, with any accuracy, the amount of labor stored 
up in any given article. You cannot find out how much labor 
is represented in a thing, and if you could, that labor would not 
with any exactness exhibit its value. These facts make the 
socialist’s scheme quite unworkable, or at least so complex and 
hard of application, as to render fatuous all hope from it of 
greater equity in distribution than now exists. 

The labor of public officers, of teachers, and of men engaged 
in useful scientific pursuits, enters into every manufactured com- 
modity, but intangibly and very unequally. Still, if you wish to 
allow for it, to increase the price of a brick, say, to help liqui- 
date the chief justice’s salary, there is no other way than to 
lump his salary with all expenses of that order, and to distribute 
the resultant sum over bricks and other products according to 
their cost apart from these peculiar general expenses. Such 
distribution could not be effected with more than the roughest 
approach to fairness. 

This is perhaps why Rodbertus does not pretend to reckon 
governmental expenses and the like, or even salaries for super- 
intendence or the remuneration of any form of intellectual work, 
into the cost of producing wares, and why he identifies labor 
with material labor. But he does not thus evade the difficulty, 
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since he is forced to institute a system of taxation to meet those 
general outlays, and the assessment of the tax would involve 
the very same inequity as the distribution of the cost just 
referred to. 

Again, the labor of a painter or sculptor, of an architect, of 
an orator, of a singer, of a skilled physician or surgeon, is mate- 
rial labor — labor, therefore, in Rodbertus’s sense ; but how can 
such kinds of exertion be reduced to atime scale? Who, for 
instance, will undertake to measure in hours of simple labor, 
one hour’s work of that great contemporary surgeon who has 
performed ovariotomy one hundred and twenty-five times in 
succession without the loss of a life? 

Again, suppose that a laborer has been receiving fora given 
amount of work ten hours of labor-time money, but that after 
some months the numbers crowding into his trade make it clear 
that nine hours was his proper wage. He is accordingly cut 
down to nine hours. Is the state at the same time to lower the 
labor price of that product ten per cent., that is, from ten hours 
to nine? Manifestly not, for that were to throw away what was 
unsold at the time of the reduction. The price would have to 
be reduced gradually from ten hours to nine ; but every one who 
has purchased before that figure is reached, will have been, by 
socialist principles, cheated, having been forced to pay for his 
ware more than its labor-cost. The same occurs if a ware has 
been costing a hundred hours of labor time, and a new machine 
is invented which reduces this number to fifty. The price must 
be lowered gradually or the old stock will be wasted. 

Again, there are certain desirable goods which cannot be 
placed in the market every day in quantities just sufficient to 
supply all who want them. Potatoes may rot between two 
harvests. In agriculture, no art will ever be able to equate 
supply and demand exactly. During the snow blockade of 
March, 1888, milk sold in New York City one day for five and 
six dollars per can of forty quarts, and the second day after for 
a dollar. There is hardly one product which may not at times 
thus have to be offered at a scarcity-price instead of its cost- 
price. If the price in such a case is simply the labor cost, only 
the first comers after the turning out of each new batch can be 
served, the rest going entirely destitute. Were the commodity 
bread-corn, they would starve to death. Such “getting left” 
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would be as bad as old Jatsser-faire privations, not to be 
tolerated. But there would be no means of avoiding it except 
to raise the price, and find out who wanted such articles 
most — departing, that is, from cost price and so from socialist 
principles, 

Again, there are very many articles, like wine, wood, and tim- 
ber, which, after their production proper, take on value by simple 
lapse of time. Socialist theory requires us to sell old wine at 
practically the same cost as new; seasoned timber as low as 
green timber. But if we do so, depend upon it, lame and 
asthmatic people will never get any old wine or seasoned woods, 
all being taken before they arrive. Such things, too, must not 
be sold at prices which accord with their cost, but at prices 
according with the demand for them. 

Also, in spite of the best possible management, there will be 
shop-worn goods, goods left over from the old year, and goods 
out of taste as to style; an enormous class in all, which must 
either be thrown away or disposed of according to demand, at 
far less than cost. 

Again, the productivity of a nation’s labor varies with 
periods. Now the prices of wares for the current period, if the 
rule is followed, must of course be fixed according to their labor- 
cost in some preceding period. In all likelihood, therefore, it 
will never happen that labor will be exactly remunerated, ac- 
cording to the theory, and the dissidence must often be 
immense. The only way to mollify this evil, which can never 
be entirely removed, will be to price nearly every class of goods 
now higher, now lower than their cost. 

This fault of the theory is wholly independent of the preced- 
ing ones. It would, of course, sometimes more or less offset 
the others ; sometimes it would aggravate them. 

This criticism suggests another, namely, that in the long 
run, as production is cheapened, labor tickets that have been 
some months outstanding, increase in purchasing power. Two 
results follow from this, both significant: first, the utter im- 
possibility of labeling goods in agreement with the costs of all 
tickets, old and new, that purchasers may offer; and, second, 
the encouragement of hoarding, which is contrary to the entire 
genius of Socialism. 

The tickets, we well know, under Socialism are not to be per- 
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mitted to draw interest. How, unless through punitory statute, 
loaning at interest will be prevented by Socialism, I for my part 
could never see. The system certainly admits of it. It must 
be intended to make borrowing and lending a crime. 

Again, the demand for a given class of goods, and also the 
pressure into a given avenue of labor, will vary with the years, 
and it may thus come to pass that a given sort of work grows 
popular just as the demand for its products falls off. The state 
must either lower the wages for such industry, raising them 
when the reverse conditions prevail, or else assume the tyranni- 
cal office of forcing citizens into and out of employments like so 
many cattle. 

One cannot help mentioning it as another count against the 
plan of society here under review, that by it all foreign trade 
would probably have to be excluded in order to keep goods 
from being sold at less than state cost at home. Imports would, 
of course, throw the domestic supply and demand into confusion, 
and hence be inadmissible. But the restriction thus rendered 
necessary could not but entail needless cost in production, 
besides greatly hindering in its march the world’s civilization. 
The alternative to exclusion would be foreign trade under state 
regulation, but there is no way by which the cost of imports in 
domestic labor-time could be kept the same for any number of 
weeks. 

We have thus discovered, it would seem, that the effort to 
make cost the exact rule of price must fail. The plan criticised 
would, it is believed, leave the gap between prices and costs 
fully as great on the whole as it is under free competition; while 
it would secure this far approach between prices and costs only 
by constant artificial tinkering with price-lists, which would at 
best be costly, and would keep the public authorities under per- 
petual suspicion of jobbery. 

This opens another difficulty. Suppose that the scheme 
were intrinsically feasible, and that we all have thus far urged 
to the contrary had to be unsaid; to succeed, such a social 
order as socialists wish would require in public servants not only 
almost preternatural skill, but also a stoical hardihood of integrity 
more difficult as yet to find than the philosopher’s stone. 

And it is impossible to suppose that the wonderful richness 
of invention and of enterprise and daring, mastering nature and 
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bringing forth ever new devices for the comfort and elevation 
of mankind, would go on as now were the spurs of individual 
initiative and personal profit removed. The same criticism ap- 
plies here, only in a much more emphatic way, which I made in 
the second lecture, touching the prevalence of business trusts 
and combinations. They endanger progress by discouraging 
industrial alertness. It is easy to reply that philanthropy will 
take the place of the incentive just named. It might do so were 
it certain to be forthcoming, but philanthropy is something 
which cannot be provided on simple notification. Give us the 
love of man in due degree, and we can work the present system 
successfully. 

And the proletariat? You will read socialists’ volumes in 
vain for any sufficing word telling how their system is after all 
to remedy unenforced poverty. There are hints. We learn, 
for instance, that so soon as it amounts to something to save 
and lay up and try to get on, all people will be thrifty. There 
is much in this thought; but there is not enough. Hope and 
even certainty of competence by work will not cure that deep, 
that total depravity of laziness which curses at least one per 
cent. even of our Saxon population. Go into any country town 
of New England. Look around, and you shall find middle-aged 
American men in rags, without a cent’s worth of property or 
credit, who, but for this damnable economic vice, might be in- 
dependently well off; without large families, rarely sick, and 
never having seen a day when they could not have earned air 
wages if willing to work. What would Socialism boot such 
men? Nothing. Their need isamoralone. That, however, is 
a species of lack which no socialist ever properly recognizes. 

Let the socialist deny it or disguise it as he will, his order- 
ing of our economic life would certainly dull energy, repress 
personal initiative, and level humanity downward a good way 
while 'eveling it up, as it might, a little. The whole administra- 
tion of Socialism must be a process of lumping and averaging, 
wherein the best men would be mulcted for doing their best and 
the poorest not mulcted for lagging behind and taking things 
easily. Socialists tell us that in their millenium no charity will 
be given. They cannot, however, mean to let the honest victims 
of accident or misfortune starve. For such there must be regu- 
lar provision. And how will fraud upon the eleemosynary fund 
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be prevented then more than now? There can be no mistake ; 
the thrifty will continue to be the prey of the thriftless. With- 
out an entire transformation of human nature, no system of 
Socialism yet devised offers any relief that cannot be had by 
other means ; while any such resort must threaten evils the most 
dire and desperate. 


Many of the strictures that have been made apply with less 
force, if at all, to Socialism of the Fabian stripe. In the Fabian 
programme a host of people could concur more or less fully, who 
could not accept at all the tenets or proposals of the thorough- 
going doctrine. However, Fabianism itself seems to me to be 
a good deal out of the way. As I have previously said in these 
lectures, I have no objection to increasing the function of the 
state when it is clearly seen to be desirable and at the same 
time safe. No doubt, moreover, much more must be expected 
of the state in the way of regulation, control, and out and out 
ownership, as the years pass. Is not this admission equivalent 
to the adoption of the Fabian policy ? 

Not at all. The Fabian says: ‘“ Let us place under state 
ownership all industry so far as the state can be made ready to 
operate it.” The presupposition of this doctrine is in favor of 
state industry. I would take precisely the opposite ground. 
Let us retain the immense advantages of individual initiative, 
with the accompanying results of maximum enterprise and in- 
ventiveness, wherever such initiative is not erected into an abuse 
of society. Let us resort to state agency only when, and so far 
as, this is rendered necessary by the power and disposition on 
the part of individuals and private corporations to maltreat the 
public at large. 

It may be said that a programme like this would in the end 
produce nearly the same results as Fabianism. I do not think 
so. It may indeed ultimately enlarge the sweep of state agency 
somewhere nearly as much as Fabianism would; but, should it 
do this, it will do it under the influence of the conservative and 
moderating thought that individualism, properly guarded, is 
precious, and that the state is not necessarily a worker of 
righteousness. 

However, it is not clear that safety will ever require the 
public power to assume a very great number of industries. We 
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have as yet hardly begun experiment in the direction of careful 
public regulation of massive industry. Let us press this. Let 
us enforce consideration for the interests of the people on the 
part of the mightiest industrial organizations. Progress in this 
will be slow. Yet great betterment in this line is clearly possi- 
ble, while the socialist proposal, even in the modest form of the 
Fabian Society, sounds like moving the previous question on a 
motion to introduce the millenium. 


We began this lecture by distinguishing Socialism proper 
from Communism and from Anarchism, and the thorough-going 
Socialism of Rodbertus and Marx from the timid programme of 
the Fabian Society. The proposals of thorough Socialism were 
then set forth, followed by a description of the socialist calculus, 
or means for securing the just, though unequal, distribution of 
products. The necessity of such acalculus was shown, whereon 
it was argued that no such calculus could be made to work in a way 
much to relieve the unfairness of the present system. Conclud- 
ing, we recurred to Fabianism, the policy of progressive public 
ownership with incidental private industry, to which was op- 
posed, as being deemed preferable, the policy of regulated pri- 
vate industry with incidental public ownership. 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 




















WANTED! A SCIENCE. 


The science of barbarism is war. The science of scholasti- 
cism is logic. And the science of Christian enlightenment is 
economics. A characteristic feature of our modern culture is 
the growing respect for and interest in economic study and 
practice. A most hopeful sign of the times. Can any branch 
of study be more important? Can any line of investigation or 
experiment be more worthy of respect ? Can we put our God- 
given powers of intellect and reason to any higher use than 
this—to make the most of God’s bounty, to derive from His 
abundant gifts the largest blessing for individuals, the most 
general and adequate enjoyment for all? Are we not by such 
study and effort brought into the most perfect harmony with 
the purpose and work of our Creator ? 

It is but natural, therefore, that in this most progressive 
quarter of the most progressive century in the world’s history, 
and under the ever increasing light of Christian truth, the 
science of economics is coming to the front as never before. 
Scarcely an intelligent man or woman in our land that does not 
give the subject serious thought and careful study. Not one 
but seeks to apply its principles in the home and in business, 
in public and in social life. 

In our schools and colleges the science of economics, social 
and political, has taken an honored place. It has crowded out 
many of the purely theoretical and abstract subjects, and every- 
where it receives the attention of the profoundest minds. 

The theme has even forced an entrance into the pulpit, and 
some of our most practical preachers are turning the light of 
the Gospel upon the great social problems of the age. The 
spirit of the times demands this, and the preacher who does not 
perceive his opportunity and responsibility in relation to these 
living questions must sooner or later find himself in a state of 
total eclipse. There is no escape. It is the divine judgment 
upon inefficiency. 

All this is as it should be; for the growing interest in 
economic study and practice is the direct result of gospel 
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preaching. It is the fruit of which the New Testament is the 
seed. The most effective methods and principles which have 
been employed in the solution of difficult social problems are 
the principles formulated and proclaimed by the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Every day we are coming to see more clearly the es- 
sential identity of economics and ethics, and to realize that the 
final solution of economic problems must be wrought through 
the medium of ethics and religion, that is, by the application of 
their principles to practical life. 

By slow degrees, therefore, we are bringing these problems 
to the light of the New Testament, to be clarified and solved by 
the teachings of Christ. We are coming to look upon the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the matchless parables, and the many 
epistles, not simply as treatises upon subjects spiritual because 
unnatural, heavenly because unearthly, divine because remote 
from all things human ; but rather as practical solvents for many 
a vexed question of the present life, as rules and guides for the 
adjustment of human relations here on earth, for removing the 
friction between different classes of men — the friction between 
capital and labor, between sovereign and subject, between rich 
and poor. 

Thus far intelligent Christendom has generally come, at least 
intheory. They are few indeed to-day who would venture openly 
and positively to deny the facts stated, or to question their im- 
portance. With a practically unanimous voice thoughtful 
Christian men acknowledge that the key to social equilibrium 
and political stability is the science of economics, and the key 
to the science of economics is the Gospel. Maultitudes of books 
and treatises in every form issuing daily from the presses of our 
land attest the rapidly growing appreciation of this important 
truth. 

All this is good. It promises much for the future peace of 
society. It augurs well for the growth and permanence of our 
nation. But there is yet another step in advance which has 
been overlooked by some, and which many hesitate to take, but 
without which our progress can be neither complete nor sym- 
metrical. 

Why is it that the vast majority of Christians still exclude 
from one department of life this principle (or system of princi- 
ples) which is deemed so essential in all other departments? 
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Recognizing the vital importance of economics in all earthly or 
secular progress, they find no place for the science in the serv- 
ice of God’s kingdom, as represented in the work of the Chris- 
tian Church or in the cultivation of personal spirituality. 
Worse than this — while economy is lauded as the expression 
of that which is highest and best elsewhere, it is ruled out of 
the spiritual realm as if unworthy of such fellowship or liable to 
work serious injury to the most perfect development and to 
hinder all truly acceptable service. 

In our schools and colleges the science of economics, so far 
as it bears upon the other subjects taught, is a carefully sus- 
tained branch of study. But when it comes to our theological 
seminaries, we do not find them leading the host as we rightly 
expect them to do, Nor do we see the pulpit as alert on this 
subject as we could wish. 

What? Are there not chairs of sociology and professors of 
economic science in a number of our leading seminaries? And 
do not many of our most popular preachers give regular and fre- 
quent courses of sermons on sociological questions? Yes; un- 
doubtedly both seminaries and pulpits are following along in the 
wake of popular thought. But I am not now talking of Socz- 
ology properly socalled. I am speaking of the application of the 
principles of sociological science to religion. The circle should 
be completed. The principles of Christian wisdom and com- 
mon-sense that are found to be of such value in the solution of 
perplexing social problems should be applied with equal thor- 
oughness and skill to the problems of strictly religious work, to 
the preaching of the Gospel, to missionary effort, to church ex- 
tension, to the relations of pastor and parish, church and com- 
munity. The wonderful impulse that sociology has received in 
recent years from Christianity ought to be exerting a reflex in- 
fluence which should to a great degree revolutionize our ideas 
and methods of church work. There is room for unlimited 
progress along this line. It has been neglected. It calls for 
special study and the most careful thought of trained minds. 
And this we do not find. In fact, this most important phase of 
the subject of economics seems scarcely to have presented itself 
to popular thought. 

Here then is a need of the times. We want a science of 
Spiritual Economics. And when I say this, I do not mean that 
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we need a more extended and intelligent application of the 
principles of the Gospel to the problems of soczad or political 
economy. That goes without saying. What I do mean is that 
we need a clear and scientific study of the principles of econo- 
mics in their direct application to the work of God’s kingdom, 
and to the development of a higher spiritual life in the hearts 
of disciples. This is no mere continuation of work that others 
are doing so eagerly; it is pioneer work in a new and almost 
unexplored country. 

To every thoughtful Christian worker of the present day 
many problems are appealing with urgent emphasis. They are 
the outgrowth of modern progress, and they demand solution 
that the Church may keep pace with the world in its marvelous 
advance. We cannot afford to neglect them, for they are re- 
tarding the progress of Christ’s kingdom to a very serious de- 
gree. As we meet them in various relations, these problems 
are strikingly parallel with the problems that we meet in the 
strictly social realm. 

In his work entitled Progress and Poverty, Mr. Henry 
George presents the fundamental factors of the social problem 
very fairly. On the one side, he describes graphically the 
wonderful progress, the development of resources, and the rap- 
idly increasing wealth of our land; and on the other, he 
pictures as graphically the growth and constantly increasing 
burden of poverty. With his conclusions we are not concerned, 
but his primary statement of facts no one will question. By way 
of particular illustration, he cites the growth of a new state like 
California. In the early days of its history, before the resources 
of the state began to be developed, there was no appreciable 
poverty within her borders. But with the building of railroads 
and the development of the wonderful resources of the state, 
poverty appears. That these are facts is self-evident, although 
there may be a great diversity of opinions as to their causes. 

Now do we not discover a state of things very similar to 
this in the Christian Church? At the beginning of its history 
the resources of the Church were meager, its opportunities lim- 
ited, its methods crude. The disciples were most of them from 
the lower and poorer classes of the people, uneducated, and 
without prestige or influence. Yet the Church made rapid con- 
quests. In the face of bitterest persecution it won its way and 
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spread quickly over the known world. Its members, too, what 
wonderful progress they made! True, the distance of eighteen 
centuries may surround some of their weaknesses and imperfec- 
tions with a halo of enchantment. Yet there were undoubtedly 
some noble saints even at that early period whose lives and ser- 
vice compare favorably with the best products of the Church 
to-day. There were in the apostolic Church spiritual stars of 
the first magnitude, And there were few among the true dis- 
ciples who did not manifest a marked degree of spiritual power, 
a grasp of divine truth, and a depth and clearness of personal re- 
ligious experience that quite puts us of the present day to 
shame. They also displayed a profound earnestness of purpose 
and zeal in the work of the kingdom. Besides all this there was 
a spontaneous devotion of material wealth that filled the little 
treasury of the infant Church to overflowing, and amply satisfied 
all her needs both for times of distress at home and for the sup- 
port of grand foreign missionary enterprises. The liberal gifts 
of those early Christians called forth frequent words of approval 
from their great missionary leader, St. Paul. 

Over against this picture place the Christian Church of 
America as we see it to-day, and note the contrast. There has 
been progress, marvelous progress. The tiny seed has grown 
toa great tree whose branches overspread the whole world. 
Within the fold of the Church are found almost all the more 
intelligent and wealthy and influential citizens of our land. 
If not actually in her communion, they are at least partially 
identified with her interests. All hindrances in the form 
of persecution and ignominy and suffering have been removed. 
Within the present century new organizations have been 
formed, new methods adopted, new agencies introduced ; 
and now the Church stands before the world thoroughly 
organized and equipped, able to command the best talent and 
to enlist the most efficient agencies in the land, with abundant 
resources of wealth and influence, a recognized power in mod- 
ern life, a worthy type of material progress and success. 

Now look at the other side of the matter. What of spirit- 
ual progress and achievement? Have they been commensurate 
with external and material growth? Very far from it. Side by 
side with all this wealth and influence, in the very brightness of 
this material glory, appear certain serious and persistent prob- 
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lems which are by no means easy of solution. Notwithstanding 
the wealth of resources and the unparalleled growth of agencies 
for spiritual work, there is an amount of spiritual poverty, z. ¢., 
of religious need and soul starvation both without the Church 
and within, that is startling and oppressive. 


I have spoken of problems. Take the Financial problem, for 
example. In the oldest and most thoroughly crystalized portions 
of our land we may find hundreds of churches of every denomina- 
tion in a state of chronic poverty and indebtedness. Men whose 
whole time and strength ought to be devoted to the aggressive 
work of the Church, are wearing out their lives in the constant 
struggle to save their churches from financial ruin. And not a 
few are compelled to see a gradual but sure diminution of funds 
from year to year, which cannot but presage ultimate disaster. 
This is true, not only in our smaller communities, but in some 
of the larger ones as well. The question of “ways and means” 
is not only wearing upon many pastors and earnest Christian 
workers, but it hinders the accomplishment of much more im- 
portant and legitimate work. 

Our great missionary societies present another phase of the 
financial problem. In past years they have struggled for a foot- 
hold among the nations of heathendom, but now the world is 
open. Even Japan and China, those most exclusive nations, ex- 
tend a warm welcome to our missionaries. The fields are liter- 
ally white for the harvest. Men, too, are ready, hosts of them, 
to enter the service. But money alone is wanting. The na- 
tions wait in vain, missionaries wait vainly for appointment. 
What advantage is it that the doors are open? What that men 
are ready for service? To all must be given the same disheart- 
ening reply, Money ts wanting. For want of money the work 
must drag. For want of money golden opportunities must be 
lost. For want of money the door of hope must be closed upon 
many longing souls. And this when there is money in abund- 
ance in the hands of nominally Christian people to meet every 
need as quickly as it arises. This is a serious matter. The 
burden is a heavy one, the situation trying in the extreme for 
those standing on the watch-towers, and seeing the need, but 
calling in vain for the resources with which to meet it. 

Again, take the Efficiency problem. Here isa church with its 
organizations and services. There are the people with their - 
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needs. They are often very far apart. How shall they be 
brought together? Multitudes in every community are un- 
touched by the Gospel, because they never come within the 
doors of any church. They cherish a spirit of antagonism, not 
always consciously but still really, to the Church and its work. 
The Gospel, which at the first was absolutely democratic and 
universal, is in these days made somewhat selective, and its best 
work is confined to certain classes or parts of the community. 
The Church is, in a measure, exclusive. At least there are 
many who feel that it is so. Consequently we see hundreds of 
people passing by our church doors every Sabbath who never 
come in. Naturally we ask, Is gospel truth adapted only to a 
limited portion of the people? Is it losing its grip on the pop- 
ular mind? If so, how can we better adapt it to the needs of 
the time? How can we restore the vital contact between 
God's word and human hearts? 

There is also the problem of Christian Unity. The Church 
once so closely bound together, by ties stronger than brother- 
hood, is now divided into sects, and parties, and denominations, 
and these are often antagonistic and manifest a spirit of rivalry 
that is anything but friendly or conducive to the highest effici- 
ency. How shall the primitive condition be restored? Or if 
that is impossible, how shall true Christian unity be obtained 
according to a yet higher ideal ? How shall we adjust our rela- 
tions and activities so that these divisions shall not hinder the 
work of the kingdom ? 

Then there is the problem of Demand and Supply. 1 now 
refer to the relations existing between the ministry and the 
churches. In some branches of the Church, this is not a very 
troublesome problem; but it is more or less so in all our 
Protestant churches. And it is more troublesome to-day than 
ever before. Increasing intelligence and the growing freedom 
of the individual conscience challenge the correctness of the 
traditional methods of dealing withthis problem, and pronounce 
them arbitrary and artificial. ; 

By no means least among these present day problems is the 
problem of Poverty, spiritual poverty and want. Never were the 
means of grace so good or so universally attainable as now. 
Never were such opportunities for spiritual culture and acquisi- 
tion. Our organizations and agencies for work are the best the 
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Christian Church has ever seen. Abundant means for religious 
development and sanctification are within the reach of all; at 
least of all who will come to the Church. This ought, therefore, 
to bean age of spiritual giants. With such opportunities, every 
disciple of the present day ought to be a saint. But is it so? 
No need to answer the question. On every hand there is cold- 
ness, unspirituality, and even sin. Every pastor finds it; every 
earnest worker is hampered by it and often discouraged. We 
often wonder how it happens that amid all the light and oppor- 
tunity and privilege and stimulus of our modern religious life 
there can be so much apathy, so many spiritual paupers, such 
a widespread spirit of worldliness and indifference. 

It is the story of Progress and Poverty transferred from the 
secular to the religious sphere of life, from society at large to 
the Church of Christ. And it embodies much the same prob- 
lem in the one sphere as in the other. We do not ask, Why 
does poverty result from progress? but, Why is there so much 
poverty in spite of progress? Why do not our unparalleled 
spiritual resources utterly preclude the possibility of spiritual 
leanness and want? With such opportunities why is not every 
disciple a saint? With all the agencies at our command, how 
shall we explain these failures in achievement? Or, what is of 
far greater importance, How can we make these agencies 
more universally effective? ° 


Such in hasty outline are a few of the problems which may 
suggest many others to each reader. How are these problems 
to be solved? 

Hitherto all questions of this class have been treated by 
methods wholly unscientific—-we may even say purposely un- 
sctentific. Men have talked of the antagonism between religion 
and science until they have come to look upon science as neces- 
sarily unspiritual. And not a few would deem it almost sacri- 
lege to submit religious problems to the methods of science. 
Hence the principles of economics, so carefully applied to all 
other matters, are as carefully excluded from the department of 
religion. They are not brought to bear upon its problems. 

The Financial problem of the Church has been relegated to 
the realm of charity pure and simple. While men are urged to 
support schools, public libraries, reading-rooms, and similar in- 
stitutions on the ground of economy, the Church has assumed 
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the attitude of a beggar, and has asked for money to sustain 
her all-important work on the ground of mere disinterested 
charity. Men have been encouraged in the idea that in con- 
tributing money to the Church or to missions they are setting 
aside the principles of economy, and surpassing the require- 
ments of morality, in the interests of sweet charity. This is 
considered a very meritorious thing,—laying up treasure in 
heaven. The idea is one that has come down to us as a herit- 
age from the mendicant monks of the Middle Ages. 

Now, by the canons of this enlightened Christian age, any- 
thing that demands support only as a matter of charity ought 
to die. The church that does not pay good and regular interest 
on the amount of money and other capital invested in it should 
either be made to pay, or allowed to go by the board. We do 
not want churches sustained as matters of charity. In short, 
this entire subject of contributing to the Church and its work 
should be presented to the people as a matter of dvsness, on 
the ground of economic wisdom, and not as a matter of charity. 
Instead of constantly screwing down their demands to the low- 
est figure consistent with decency, and then accepting a dis- 
count to make up the balance by entertainments and subter- 
fuges of various kinds, the churches should make their demands 
large enough to command popular respect, and then should 
urge their claim in a manly and business-like fashion. “Ask 
and it shall be given you,” is a good economic principle. There 
are churches in New England, yes, doubtless there are churches 
everywhere to-day, that are dying because they do not spend 
money enough. They ask so little that the public has no re- 
spect for them, and gives even that little grudgingly. 

Again, in dealing with the Efficzency problem, 2. e., the prob- 
lem of reaching the people, are not our churches too much 
hampered by fetters of conventionalism? Instead of intelli- 
gently and candidly studying the best adaptation of means to 
the end, we are wont to ask, What is the regular method of 
procedure? What lines of work are becoming to the dignity 
of the Christian Church? Propriety, precedent, tradition, and 
a thousand and one other irrelevancies are permitted to crowd 
out the plain and common-sense principles of economy, which 
look first of all at the end in view, and then adapt the means 
used to that end without regard to preconceived notions. The 
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Salvation Army thrives and accomplishes a noble work under 
the very eaves of great churches that are dying of convention- 
alism. It is utterly regardless of tradition and precedent; but 
it has been instrumental in saving many thousands of souls that 
could never have been reached by the regular methods of the 
churches. 

The /udividual problem, also, in other words, the problem 
of the development of the spiritual life in the individual soul, is 
for the most part treated as a matter of doubtful experiment 
and chance. From its beginnings in conversion to its com- 
pleteness in sanctification, mere spontaneity and impulse are 
more often inculcated than scientific method and intelligent 
effort. Not many years ago one of our thoroughly trained and 
efficient Boston pastors invited an evangelist of the most sen- 
sational and vapid type to work in his church for a month. 
After the series of meetings was ended, the pastor was asked 
his opinion of the evangelist’s preaching. “It was cheap,” he 
replied, “very cheap.” Do you think that any real and perman- 
ent good can result from such preaching? was then asked. 
“Good? Why, yes; there were nearly five hundred persons 
converted, five hundred souls saved during the course of those 
meetings,” was the unhesitating answer. That man, intelligent 
as he was, doubtless believed that he was speaking the truth, 
and that “cheap” preaching accompanied with sensation and 
excitement had in those few weeks wrought a spiritual result 
unspeakably greater than years of faithful and intelligent preach- 
ing enforced by consistent Christian living. 

Is it not time that such notions were refuted? Does not 
the growing intelligence of the age demand that we distinguish 
between the true and the false, between that which is thorough 
and that which is superficial? Can the Church of to-day afford 
to accept mere excitement as real spirituality, or fervid profes- 
sions instead of genuine sanctification of life and character? 
And there is nothing that fosters this counterfeit religion to 
such a degree as the mistaken attitude of the majority of Chris- 
tians toward economic science, and the dread of bringing it 
into contact with the spiritual life. 

Here, then, is an imperative need of ourtimes. It is a need 
that must be met in our theological seminaries. It is a need 
that must be met first of all in our pulpits and in our churches. 
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The popular ideals of Christian life and work must be changed. 
They must become more rational and scientific. While we 
magnify more and more the divine and purely spiritual element 
in religion, we must insist that it is to be attained through the 
channel of highest human intelligence, and not through uncer- 
tain by-paths. If our marvelous external progress is to bring 
about a corresponding increase in efficiency; if the churches 
are to meet the financial demands at home and in the mission 
fields which the spirit of modern progress has created; if the 
Church is to extend its influence over our rapidly increasing 
population ; and if a high standard of life and character is to be 
universally realized, it will not be through sporadic efforts and 
hap-hazard methods. To accomplish these legitimate and very 
reasonable ideals the forces of the Kingdom must be used, both 
intelligently and economically. We must employ in the service 
of the Christian Church the same sagacity and scientific wisdom 
that we apply to every other department of life. 


GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 
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Book Portes. 


The Oxford Bible for Teachers. A new and enlarged edition. New 

York: Thomas Nelson &» Sons, 1893. 

The improvements in this edition of the Oxford Bible well deserve 
recognition. They are the outcome of a course of enterprising de- 
velopment. In the beginning of the eighteenth century Bishop Cum- 
berland compiled a few Tables of Measures, etc., which, together 
with an Index, were appended to certain issues of the Oxford Bible. 
In 1876, an edition was published containing Helps, edited by Canon 
Ridgway of Christ Church, Oxford, and cast in about the present 
form. Of this edition nearly 2,000,000 copies were issued. A sec- 
ond edition, greatly enlarged, came out a year or two later. In 1884 
it was systematically re-edited and enlarged by the aid of notes and 
corrections sent in from Great Britain and America. This was just 
before the completion of the Revised Version in 1885. The progress 
of recent years in textual criticism, interpretation, archeology, and 
exploration, involving questions of history, geography, topography, 
ethnology, etc., and affecting nearly every book of the Bible, has 
necessitated another revision. 

In the latest revision, conducted by Canon Maclear of Canter- 
bury and twenty-nine named specialists, every paragraph of the Helps 
has been worked over. In questions of geography and topography 
and the preparation of maps the most recent discoveries have been 
inserted. The most striking feature is entirely novel —the introduc- 
tion of sixty-eight full-leaf plates, richly illustrating the languages, 
history, and religions of Old and New Testament times. 

No results of the higher criticism are embodied. The chronology 
of the period of the Kings is adjusted to modern discoveries. Refer- 
ences to literature are scant, though we have noted something over a 
score of the better class of authors and works cited. The copy in 
hand is in form and mechanical execution all that could be desired. 
It is a minion 8vo, 5 by 7# by 14 in., on opaque India paper. One 
thousand pages are devoted to the text of the Bible itself, and 398 
pages to the Helps, outside of the Plates and Maps. [c. s. B.] 


The Church in the Roman Empire before A. D. 170. By W. M. 
Ramsay, M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1893. pp- 
XV, 494. 

The author of this important work was favorably known through 
his Historical Geography of Asia Minor, published some three years 
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ago. The earlier work laid the foundation for that which has 
followed. Professor Ramsay has earned his position of authority 
and may fitly be called the ecclesiastical geographer and historian of 
Asia Minor. The volume before us is the outcome of a course of six 
lectures delivered at Mansfield College, Oxford, in July, 1892. This 
explains to a degree the form which the work has taken. 

Part First, which is denominated “ Earlier Stages: St. Paul in 
Asia Minor,” comprises about one third of the book and serves as an 
introduction to the Lectures. The popular interest will center here, 
Professor Ramsay is a champion of the “ South Galatian Theory,” 
and in our judgment he has materially strengthened the position of 
Renan, Weizsiacker, and others, namely, that the Galatians, to whom 
Paul addressed his epistle, were the converts of Antioch in Pisidia, 
of Iconium, Lystra and Derbe. No brief summary can do justice to 
the cogent arguments of the author, which are based upon a thorough 
knowledge of the topography of the country and upon a careful, per- 
sonal investigation into its history and archeology. The burden of 


proof now lies with those who would still maintain the “ North Gala- 


tian Theory.” 

Part Second is largely concerned with the relation of the Church 
to the imperial government from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. The 
analysis of Pliny’s Report and Trajan’s Rescript is a model of clear 
and penetrating exegesis and exposition. An effort is made to trace 
the development of the imperial policy in the treatment of the 
Christians, and to show that it was consistent throughout in perse- 
cuting the new and aggressive faith. The explanation of the Flavian 
policy and attitude toward the Church is supported by few facts and 
a slender line of argument, unless we grant Professor Ramsay’s rather 
radical assumptions, namely, that 1 Peter was written near the close 
of Vespasian’s reign, and the Apocalypse near the close of Domitian’s. 
There is no attempt, however, to strengthen the case by illegitimate 
inferences and intemperate dogmatism. 

We welcome the work as a real contribution to a most perplexing 
period in the history of the Church. Like all Church historians of 
to-day, this author recognizes that the history of the Church is 
inseparable from the history of the times, and that the entire civiliza- 
tion of a given period must be reconstructed in order to explain the 
progress and development of Christianity within that period. [k. K. M.] 


The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism. By Williston Walker, 
Ph.D. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1893. pp. viii, 604. 


The student of Congregationalism has always been hampered in 
his work by the extreme difficulty of obtaining many of the important 
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documents. Many of the more notable books are very rare and 
have been only imperfectly reproduced by later editions. In other 
words, the sources of Congregational history have been inaccessi- 
ble. Professor Walker has relieved this difficulty to a large extent in 
this book, in which we feel a just pride. The scope of the work can 
be best indicated by giving the list of twenty documents which are 
here reproduced. They are: Robert Browne’s Statement of Con- 
gregational Principles, 1582; The First Confession of the London- 
Amsterdam Church, 1589; The Second Confession of the London- 
Amsterdam Church, 1596; The Points of Difference between Con- 
gregationalism and the Church of England, 1603; The Seven Articles 
of 1617 and the Mayflower Compact of 1620; The Development of 
Covenant and Creed in the Salem Church, 1629-1665; The Cove- 
nant of the Charlestown-Boston Church, 1630; Hooker’s Summary 
of Congregational Principles, 1645; The Windsor, Conn., Creed- 
Covenant, 1647; The Cambridge Synod and Platform, 1646-1648 ; 
The Half-Way Covenant Decisions of 1657 and 1662; The Savoy 
Declaration, 1658 ; The “ Reforming Synod” of 1679-1680, and its 
Confession of Faith; The “ Heads of Agreement,” 1691, and other 
Union Efforts of the Seventeenth Century ; The Massachusetts Pro. 
posals of 1705, and the Saybrook Platform of 1708; The “ Plan of 
Union,” 1801; The English Declaration of 1833 ; The “ Burial Hill” 
Declaration of Faith; and the Statement of Principles of Polity, 
1865; The Constitution of the National Council, and Oberlin Decla- 
ration, 1871; The “Commission ” Creed of 1883. These are given 
in their original form with perfect exactness even to misspelling and 
typographical errors. In connection with each there is a full descrip- 
tion, critical and illustrative, which places it, in its proper relations 
to the development of the denomination. Of the character and 
value of Professor Walker’s work we prefer to let others speak, and 
we therefore append a few extracts from the many commendatory 
reviews which the work has called forth. 

The Congregationalist : — 

‘It is somewhat surprising that no one has performed the same task before. 
It is eminently gratifying that it has been accomplished at last and so ably. The 
volume will take its place at once as one of the standard treatises relating to Con- 


gregationalism. . . . Inall respects the volume is a fine example of conscien- 
tious, masterly scholarship.” 

The Evangelist : — 

‘* This exceedingly valuable book establishes the reputation of its author as 
a careful scholar. Its method is excellent, and its execution is a model. It is, in 
fact, a documentary history of Congregationalism.” 

Professor George P. Fisher in the Yale Review : — 


‘*The author’s accuracy and good judgment are everywhere manifest. Par- 
ticular subjects, like the ‘ Half-Way Covenant,’ are treated with admirable correct- 
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ness as well as condensation. Errors which have been widely diffused, and have 
been sanctioned by good writers, are either silently corrected or distinctly confuted. 
The work is one of a class, which, from the nature of the case, cannot look for a 
very wide circulation in the immediate future. But they long hold their place as 
authorities, and their authors are gratefully regarded by scholars who are assisted by 
them.” 


Professor Egbert C. Smyth in the Andover Review : — 


‘« The work throughout, so far as I have examined it, is very accurate, and the 
introductions are marked by a clear perception of successive historical situations and 
values. They are also very readable, and taken together review, though from a 
special point of view and along a particular line, the entire history of modern Con- 
gregationalism. Among the original investigations which the book contains, that 
of the history of the covenant and creed of the church at Salem isa specially success- 
ful and brilliant piece of work. The statement of the motives of the Half-Way 
Covenant also deserves individual notice.” 


The Sunday-School Times : — 

‘* This book is documentary history, and as such constitutes an important book 
of reference, as well as an instructive outline of the theological movement called 
Congregationalism. Professor Walker has done his work with rare fidelity. He 
has verified every point that can now be verified; has added notes that really ex- 
plain; appended a thoroughly good index, and in every part exhibited that scholarly 
exactness so necessary for such a task. . . . The truly scientific method it 
illustrates, the historical insight it evinces, are hopeful signs of better things in 
America for the department of church history.” 


This favorable reception and cordial commendation does not sur- 
prise those who know Professor Walker. We are sure that he has 
done a great service to the denomination as well as established his 
own reputation as a scholarly historian. [A. T. P.] 


Foreign Missions after a Century. By Fames S. Dennis. New York 

and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1893. pp. 368. 

This book is one of the notable contributions to the literature of 
missions of the past year. It contains, with some enlargements, 
six lectures delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary last spring. 
The aim of the author was to satisfy the demand of one who would 
say, “I should like to know about the present status of Foreign Mis- 
sions ; I should like to have a realistic picture of the actual state of 
things in our foreign fields; I should like to know the true inwardness 
and the unclothed outwardness of the whole subject; I should like to 
feel that I had been to the front and knew from personal observation 
the top and bottom facts of the whole situation.” Most admirably is 
this purpose fulfilled. In a necessarily brief and sometimes sketchy 
manner the whole subject is covered. The scope of the work is in- 
dicated by the titles of the lectures: The Present Day Message of 
Foreign Missions to the Church, The Present-Day Meaning of 
the Macedonian Vision, The Present-Day Conflicts of the Foreign 
Field, The Present-Day Problems of Theory and Method in Missions, 
The Present-Day Controversies of Christianity with Opposing Relig- 
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ions, The Present-Day Summary of Success. The author’s power of 
discrimination is shown in his careful yet strong statements in regard 
to the necessity of missions as based upon the need of the heathen. 
His grasp of the subject and wide reading appear in the second 
lecture, whose ninety-two pages contain the most comprehensive and 
compact survey of the missions of the world that we have ever seen. 
Each mission is described in its local setting of country, people, cus- 
toms, and religion, its history, difficulties and successes, in a really 
masterful fashion. 

We desire also to commend the form of the book. The synopsis 
of each lecture in the table of contents, the appropriate quotations 
preceding each lecture, the full index, and the bibliographical appen- 
dix make it a model worthy of wide imitation. 

This bibliographical appendix is really an appendix to the full 
bibliography of Missions published in the Cyclopedia of Missions, and 
brings that list down to the latter part of 1893. We heartily com- 
mend this book to all our readers. [A. T. P.] 


Ueber das Wesen und die Aufgabe einer bibelglaubigen Theologie. By 
Professor D. Robert Kiibel. Zweite Aufiage. Stuttgart: J. F. 
Steinkopf, 1890. pp. 88. 

This little book is a revised and enlarged edition of an address 
delivered in 1888. In six sections it treats the definition of ‘“ bibel- 
glaubig”’; the genesis and nature of Biblical faith; the nature of 
reason and its relation to the Bible; the scientific attitude of faith, 
or the believing attitude of reason, towards the contents of the Bible; 
the attitude towards the problem of the origin of the Biblical writ- 
ings; and the attainment of a doctrinal system from the Biblical 
material. The discussion, though brief, leads the reader through 
details into the heart of the problem of modern theology —the nature 
of the religious and the rational impulses in man and their relation 
to each other, to the Bible, and to Christ. 

The author exposes and condemns the dualism of Kant and 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl. He argues for a vital and inseparable 
unity of the religious and intellectual in man, even though this unity 
be invisible to.the human eye. He avers that faith involves an ele- 
ment of knowledge, and is thus an object of scientific treatment. 
He holds that there may be a scientific theological investigation in 
which the independence of reason and the dependence of faith may 
peacefully codperate and consort. In embodying his thought here 
he uses the illustration of the pupil in whom in his relation to the 
teacher.there must be a combination of.the elements of criticism and 
docility. In.treating this thought his words about current tendencies 
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are fearlessly and faithfully sharp and tender and true. He believes 
that the norm for our thought is the thought of the Biblical writers; 
that the form and the content of the Bible, the religious principle 
and the Biblical statement, the Word of God and the word of the 
Bible are naturally and necessarily inseparable. He is frank and 
clear in describing his attitude towards problems of authorship, 
origin, discrepancies, diversities, and the like. He admits difficulties 
and doubts with a calmness surprising to himself; but even these, 
like all else, he brings under the rein of a positive Biblical faith. In 
definition, criticism, concession, affirmation, statement of principles, 
and illustration by specific details, the book is a model of sane and 
wholesome thought. Its author is a philosopher whose thought is 
thoroughly and consistently scientific, a theologian whose creed is 
fully and exultantly Christian, and a believer whose faith is purely 
and richly Biblical. Incidentally the book is a good illustration of 
the principle, which cannot too soon or too generally be adopted, that 
the test of a man’s doctrinal position is not so much in the conclusions 
in which his studies issue as in the principles by which they are con- 
trolled. Similar in spirit and view and soul quickening power is the 
author’s Ueber dem Unterschied zwischen der positiven und der libera- 
len Richtung in der modernen Theologic, published in 1881 and fully 
revised last year. It would be well if our young theologians who are 
impressed by the words of the liberal or the Ritschlian school should 
also heed the words of this disciple of the school of Spener and Ben- 
gel and Auberlen and Beck. [c. s. B.] 


The Religion of Science. By Dr. Paul Carus, pp. vi, 103.—Our Need 
oa Philosophy. By Dr. Paul Carus. pp. 14.—TZhree Lntroduc- 
tory Lectures on the Science of Thought. By F. Max Miiller (1887). 
pp. vi, 95, 28. —Zhe Religion of Science Library. Chicago: Open 
Court Publ. Co., 1893. 


The purpose of this new “Library” in paper covers is best 
found in the first work above-mentioned. Its aim is “to propound, 
develop, and establish the Religion of Science.” The “ Religion of 
Science” is a sort of nineteenth century Deism which adopts the 
motto of “the light of nature,” substituting “science” for “nature.” 
It believes in the “true” Christianity for which the Christianity of 
the Church has been substituted. This true Christianity is a sort 
of conceptualized residuum resulting from distilling historic Chris- 
tianity through the retorts of an evolutionary philosophy, a materi- 
alistic science and a historical skepticism. If one is interested in 
following the development of such lines of thought, Dr. Carus’s pages 
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will be interesting reading. The foregoing will characterize the gen- 
eral purpose of the Ofen Court sufficiently to give a clue to the gen- 
eral trend of what it publishes. [A. L. G.] 


Report of the Committee on Secondary School Studies, etc. Washington: 
U.S. Bureau of Education, 1893. pp. ii, 249. 


As a discussion of the question of “ educational values,” Commis- 
sioner W. T. Harris pronounces this pamphlet “ the most important 
educational document ever published in this country.” The publica- 
tion is the outcome of a Report made in 1891, and a Conference in 
1892, authorized by the National Council of Education, upon “the 
general subject of uniformity in school programs.” The Council ap- 
pointed a Committee of Ten, which in turn constituted nine other 
committees of ten each. To these nine committees were appor- 
tioned the secondary school studies, as follows:—1. Latin; 2. 
Greek; 3. English; 4. Other Modern Languages; 5. Mathematics ; 
6. Physics, etc.; 8. History, etc.; 9. Geography, etc. To each com- 
mittee was given a list of eleven questions bearing chiefly upon the 
problems of limits, methods, and tests of studies and instruction, 
covering the entire period from six to eighteen years of age. The 
Report is a product of practical teachers, and in comprehensiveness 
and details its practical import and value are immediate and im- 
mense. To say nothing of its conclusions, the direction of the effort 
gives it pre-eminent significance. It should lie upon the desk of all 
superintendents of secondary schools. Would that such a conference 


upon collegiate and professional courses were early possible. 
[c. Ss. B.] 


Within College Walls. By President C. F. Thwing. New York: 

Baker & Taylor Co., 1893. pp. 184. 

President Thwing has in this little book written a compact and 
satisfactory apology for the American college. He defends it against 
the charges so often brought, of great temptations, of extravagance, 
of athleticism, and shows its place among the educating and moral 
forces of the country. Of special interest, in view of some recent 
statements to the contrary, is his exhibit of the pre-eminence of the 
college graduate in all walks of life. The exhaustive analysis of 
Appleton’s Cycdopedia of American Biography is of great value, and 
furnishes some most interesting results. The book is somewhat more 
than an apology, for the author expresses his mind freely upon cer- 
tain phases of college life, and emphasizes the need of Christian 
teachers in order to preserve a Christian atmosphere. _[a. T. P.] 
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Alumni News. 


REGISTER OF LIVING ALUMNI. 


Additional changes to be made in the Register of Alumni as pub- 
lished in the August ReEcorD, and as corrected in October, are as 
follows (to February 1): 


Maine. Insert A, L. STRUTHERS, ’90, South Gardiner. 
Massachusetts. Change EE. N. Harpy from South Boston to Holliston. 
ae “ W. F. STEARNS from Andover to Marlboro. 

Southern States. af E. E. Ayres, ’92, from Sumter, S. C., to Ha- 
gerstown, Md. 

Minnesota, Erase A. L. STRUTHERS, Mazeppa (See Maine). 

Asia. Change CHAS. HARTWELL from Pagoda Anchorage to 
Foochow. 





In the Christian Secretary for January 3 OSCAR BISSELL, ’53, of Hol- 
land, Mass., has an interesting article on Zhe Human Element in the 
Bible. . 


Among the multiplying uses of printing in church work, that of weekly 
leaflets of “notices” is specially common. The Junior Endeavor Society 
in the church at Monson, Mass., where FRANKLIN S. HATCH, ’76, is pastor, 
attends to this work with commendable success. 


HERBERT MAcy, ’83, Newington, Conn., is giving to the neighboring 
churches his illustrated lecture on Hawazt. He has visited the islands, 
and consequently speaks with the intelligence and vividness of personal 
observation. 


At the December meeting of the Hartford Union Association, ARTHUR 
L. GILLETT, ’83, gave an excellent review of Bruce’s Apologetics. 


From letters from Professor CHARLES S. NASH, ’83, we learn that he 
has recently visited Oxford and met Principal Fairbairn and Dr. Horton, 
and that he now plans to remain in England at least until July, so as to 
attend the Summer School of Theology. Professor and Mrs. Nash are 
now in London. They may be addressed at the United States Exchange» 
9 Strand. 


CHARLES S. LANE, ’84, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., is recovering from a 
severe attack of typhoid fever. 


The offerings of the East Windsor, Conn., church, WILLIAM F. 
ENGLISH, ’85, pastor, during the past year were 100 per cent. more than 
the average for recent years. 
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At the recent annual meeting of the trustees of Euphrates College, 
Turkey, JAMES L. BARTON, ’85, was elected president, vzce Dr. Wheeler, 
whose resignation was received and accepted. Mr. Barton, who is now in 
this country engaged in the work of the First Church, Toledo, Ohio, was 
for eight years a missionary at Harpoot, and has long been the choice of 
Dr. and Mrs. Wheeler for this important position. Mr. Barton recently 
gave an address in the Eliot Church, Lowell, Mass.; and, seeing in the au- 
dience several Armenians, some of whom he had known in Harpoot, ad- 
dressed them, to their great delight, in their native tongue. 

Since the above appointment, however, Mr. Barton has been tempo- 
rarily chosen as Assistant to Secretary N. G. Clark of the American Board. 


A Men’s League has recently been organized by CLARENCE R. GALE, 
*85, pastor of the Marshalltown, Ia., church, the object of which is to pro- 
mote the social welfare of the men, and to assist the pastor in making the 
Sunday evening services interesting and attractive. This League has en- 
gaged to pay the present floating indebtedness, amounting to $1,000, and 
the Ladies’ Aid Society has assumed a mortgage of $1,500, which opens the 
way for the enlarged usefulness and influence of the church in the com- 
munity. 297 are enrolled in the Sunday-school, and the present member- 
ship of the church is 211. 


E. W. GREENE, ’85, who for almost ten years has been a missionary of 
the Presbyterian church in Utah, has accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
church in Oskaloosa, Kansas. 


CHARLES A. MACK, ’85, Rantoul, Ill., was remembered by his people 
at Christmas with a gift of $40. 


The church in Plantsville, Conn., FREDERICK T. ROUSE, ’86, pastor, 
reports a membership of 423, with an enrollment of 4oo in the Sunday- 
school. During the past year there has been a net gain of 50 in the 
Primary Department. The church has started a fund to relieve the 
necessities of the poor during the winter. 


WILLIAM F. STEARNS, ’86, was installed pastor of the Union Church, 
Marlboro, Mass., December 14. 


The church in East Hartford, SAMUEL A. BARRETT, ’87, pastor, voted 
unanimously at the annual meeting to become incorporated under the new 
Connecticut law. The past year has been characterized by substantial pros- 
perity and a forward movement in church work. A new manual of much 
excellence has been published, a Boys’ Brigade organized, a gymnasium and 
reading-room provided, and the benevolences increased over previous years. 
Twenty have been added to the church, making the present member- 
ship 280. 


JouN Barstow, ’87, has recently returned from an extensive trip 
through the Southern States. The present membership of the church in 
Glastonbury, Conn., of which Mr. Barstow is pastor, is 324, 33 having been 
added during the year. 
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The East Church, Ware, Mass., AUSTIN B. BASSETT, ’87, pastor, 
reports a year of unusual prosperity. A debt of $6,000 has been paid, 
$3,345 given in benevolences, and a pastor’s assistant secured. Forty-four 
have been added to the church. 


The opening of the new year was the occasion of a neat and suggest- 
ive leaflet, issued by W. N. P. DAILey, ’87, pastor of the Third Reformed 
Church in Albany, N. Y., containing lists of officers and organizations, and 
a pastoral exhortation to the members of the church. 


The church in Enfield, Conn., OLIVER W. MEANS, ’87, pastor, is 
experiencing a quiet work of grace. During the last six months 29 have 
united with the church. The young men presented Mr. Means two finely 
illustrated volumes of Rembrandt at Christmas. 


At the annual meeting of the church in Onawa, Ia., JAMES B. ADKINS, 
88, pastor, reports of the different branches of work were given, showing a 
marked advance. 200 responded to the roll-call. During the year 51 have 
been received into the church. 


WALLACE NutTTING, ’89, Seattle, Wash., has an article of value in 
The Advance of December 28, entitled How a Church Grows. During 
the past year Plymouth Church, of which he is pastor, has received more 
additions than any Congregational church in the country. 


Epwin N. Harpy, ’90, was recently given a farewell reception by the 
members of Phillips Church, South Boston, where he has labored success- 
fully for two years. The esteem for Mr. Hardy found expression in several 
substantial and valuable gifts. He will assume at once the charge of the 
church in Holliston. 


Special Sunday evening services are being held at the People’s Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., which are largely attended. The pastor, HARRY D. SHEL- 
DON, ’90, assisted by other pastors in the city, is endeavoring to apply the 
principles of the Gospel to present-day needs. A goodly number request 
prayer for their personal salvation at every meeting. 


ALFRED L. STRUTHERS, ’90, Mazeppa, Minn., has accepted a call to 
South Gardiner, Me. 


At the December meeting of the Hartford Central Association RICH- 
ARD WRIGHT, ’90, gave an interesting review of Dr. Fairbairn’s 7he Place 
of Christ in Modern Theology. The annual report of the church in 
Windsor Locks, of which Mr. Wright is pastor, shows an increase in the 
benevolences over former years. 


The church in Genesee, Idaho, has called ARTHUR L. GOLDER, ’91, 
who is at present supplying in Medical Lake, Wash. 


S. Tracy LIvINGsTON, ’91, South Egremont, Mass., has declined the 
call to the pastorate of the church in Derby, Conn. 
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The Bulgarian Mission of the American Board, in which WILLIAM P. 
CLARKE, ’9I, is at work, issues an interesting little paper called Missionary 
News from Bulgaria. The December number contains an account of the 
last meeting of the Eastern Conference of Bulgarian Evangelical Churches. 
(Subscriptions for this paper — 25 cents per year —are received by Rev. 
Nicholas Van der Pyl, North Wilbraham, Mass.) 


Hope Church, Worcester, Mass., has received during the past year 21 
on confession, of whom 12 are young men under thirty years of age. 
ELLsworTH W. PHILLIPS, ’9I, pastor, reports nearly a thousand calls made 
and seven hundred and fifty received. 

E. E. AyRES, ’92, is now pastor of the flourishing Baptist church of 
Hagerstown, Md. Mr. Ayres continues to contribute frequently to musical 
periodicals. 

The church at Longmeadow, Mass., is raising money for chapel chairs 
by a series of entertainments, including two lectures by the pastor, STEPHEN 
G. BARNES, ’92 [spec.]. 

LyMAN P. HITCHCOCK, ’92, Ellington, Conn., was presented with a 
gold watch on Christmas day by his people. At the annual meeting of the 
Tolland County Christian Endeavor Union Mr. Hitchcock was elected 
president. 


The work among the Armenians of Malden, Mass., in which HAIG 


ADADOURIAN, ’93, is engaged, has recently been extended by the formation 
of a promising debating club. Other lines of effort are prospering. 
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THE CAREW LECTURES FOR 1893-94. 


The Carew lectures for this year by President E. B. Andrews, 
D.D., LL.D., have been of exceptional interest. They treated the 
timely topic of Economics for the Pulpit. The special themes for 
the successive lectures were as follows: ‘Wealth and Moral Law— 
General View;” “Combinations of Capital;” ‘“ Economic Evils, as 
Aided by Legislation ;” ‘“‘ Economic Evils Due to Social Conditions; ” 
“Socialism ;” “Weal and Character.” In introducing the course 
the speaker said that his purpose was to expound a few of those 
economic truths which bear most vital relation to the work of the 
Christian ministry. While Political Economy is not the Gospel, it 
may be made nobly ancillary thereto. The command, “ Preach the 
Word,” is as valid, imperative, and important as ever. Only we want 
wisdom to preach it soundly and well. 


I. The first lecture treated the relation of wealth to moral law 
only in a general way, considering the question, “ Ought wealth to exist 
at all, and if so, how should it be owned and how should it be used?” 
This question led to laying down the following ten propositions: 

1. Zhe existence of wealth is morally legitimate. Whatever is 
needful to the life and weal of men has a right to be. Wealth is 
simply humanity’s stock in trade, its tools and machinery where- 
with to get its living. A vast supply of such instrumentalities is 
necessary to the very existence of our race, in its present extent. 

2. Wealth is necessary not as an evil but as a good. Like all 
God’s blessings, it may be so used as to be an evil, but it is essen- 
tially a good. 

3. The wealth, however large, of one man does not necessarily involve 
the poverty of any other man. Legitimate business transactions 
enrich all parties concerned in them. The wealth of any land or 
neighborhood is not a definite sum, It may be largely increased. 

4. Whatever may be sometime the case, as things are, it is no sin 
to get rich or to be rich. The spirit and method of the accumulation 
or use of wealth may make its possessor sinful. But a man’s best 
way of pleasing God may be to make himself as rich as he can. 
Whosoever really increases the world’s stock of capital is a public 
benefactor. 


( 165 ) 
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5. mportant as are the distribution and tenure of wealth, the existence 
or supply of it is more important. Wealth may be wasted or selfishly 
employed. But the very worst use of it does distribute it. It is 
desirable to have wealth well distributed. But what is of most con- 
sequence is that wealth should be; for if it exists in sufficient ampli- 
tude, however shackled and misapplied, the poorest of us must get 
some benefit from it. 

6. or the present, millionaires, however dangerous, are desirable. 
The ideal society, toward which we trend, would be one in which 
wealth was more equally parcelled out. This would involve a reor- 
ganization of society, which cannot be brought about at simple notifi- 
cation. In the meantime it is both inevitable and indispensable that 
great fortunes should exist. Inevitable, because thrift and business 
ability pile them up. Indispensable, because the great undertakings 
which advance civilization call for great masses of capital, and at the 
same time involve too much risk to warrant securing that capital by 
borrowing in small sums, as through banks. 

7. Giving in charity may be overdone. The bestowal of the 
spending money, the luxury money, of the rich in charity, when well 
bestowed, is good. The using for charity of capital which now 
employs labor is bad. It creates the need of charity by reducing 
the sum payable to labor. 

8. Giving in charity may be wrongly done. Idleness involves 
hunger and moral deterioration leading to a permanent dislike of 
work. The best charity for those out of work is to supply work. 
The speaker continued here as follows: 

“ Every year or twosome earnest philanthropist, seeing the evil of feeding beggars 
at the door, institutes a woodyard, where wood can be sawn and split by tramps. 
In order to make the business possible, the wood has to be sold at a price lower 
than the one prevailing in the market. What follows? This, that self-sustaining 
business in the same line is made more difficult by this unnatural and forced compe- 
tition, so that more or fewer of the honest and hard-working people who have here- 
tofore engaged in it are thrown out of employment. The tramp is thus helped to 
ruin industrious and frugal men and turn them into paupers. Private persons can- 
not provide work for unemployed people on any considerable scale without involv- 
ing such mischief. Only the municipality or the State can do this. Such aid, too, 
needs to be carefully managed, but it should be boldly tried in times like the present. 
It is hard to see what to recommend benevolent individuals to do in such cases, 
but I believe it best to support tramps in idleness rather than use them to rob 
honest laborers of employment. Such a course may be worse for the tramp’s char- 
acter, but it is likely that this cannot suffer very much anyway, while it is far better 
for both the character and the happiness of those who are still industrious. 

“ Few persons see the baneful working of spurious charity. It involves, among 
others, two terrific evils. One of them is economic. Your money, your capital, is 
thrown away, wasted. Think how much that means. It implies not only that you 
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are so much poorer, but that the poorer are so much poorer. You might have put 
your hundred dollars in the bank. Next day, some man proposing to build a fac- 
tory or a railway, or to start a store or engage in some other useful business giving 
employment to labor, would have borrowed that money to help put in effect his 
commendable purpose, thus benefiting the entire community by the assistance 
which your funds would have given him. Now he cannot do this. The business 
which he wished to begin will not begin, The laborers whom he wanted to hire 
stay idle. At least some who, but for your wasteful deed, might, to-day, have been 
earning wages, are not earning them, or they might have been earning a certain 
rate of wages, but you have forced them down to a lower rate. All this to pamper 
in idleness members of the community, most of whom are useless ! 

“ But this is not the worst. More deplorable than the fact that certain laborers 
have been thrown out of employment, or docked in wages, is the terrific waste of 
labor force which is brought about by giving to men and women that which they 
could themselves earn. It is a premium on idleness. It is incredible how soon 
people who are granted such a disadvantageous advantage will run down in their 
economic spirit. Ifthey can be supported they will little by little become willing 
to be. The disposition to toil, which is at the basis of all the community’s prosper- 
ity, is destroyed. 

“The other fearful evil connected with loose giving is amoral one. The decline 
of economic character merges insensibly into a loss of moral character. Idleness 
is the mother of vice. The man who is willing that you should support him if you 
please, after a time becomes determined that you shall support him whether you 
please or not. If you will not give, he will take. This is always the tendency. 
Misinformed, thoughtless, irrational charity is probably responsible for hardly less 
vice than intemperance itself.” 


9. Wealthy people's chief sin of omission is idleness. The poor 
and rich are not rightly set in antagonism. The proper distinction 
lies between the thrifty rich and poor on the one hand, and the 
thriftless rich and poor on the other. Every man, rich or poor, who 
works and saves is, so far, the friend of his kind, and every man, 
rich or poor, who is idle or wasteful is, so far, the foe of his kind. 
The idle rich have to live. They do more; they fare sumptuously 
every day. This means that they are leeches on the body industrial 
and suck its blood. That process is little understood, whether by 
the idle rich themselves or by others. 

10. Wealthy people’s chief sin of commission is waste, in the form 
of idle luxury. There is an expenditure for luxuries which may be 
proper, but luxury in which people invest money for their own pri- 
vate satisfaction or vanity, without any betterment to their charac- 
ters, and without any advantage of any kind, either to themselves or 
their fellow-men, is certainly idle, and, therefore, illicit luxury. 
When houses, grounds, equipages, etc., are provided beyond their 
owner’s utmost need, the money so spent might as well have been 
sunk in the sea. It may be said that labor was employed in creating 
these. Yes, but when created, the product is beneficently useless, 
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and possibly harmful. Carrying gold to the sea would require labor, 
but that would not justify the waste. 


II. The second lecture treated of combinations of capital. 
Having, in the first lecture, brought out the necessity, as things are 
to-day, of the accumulation of wealth in the hands of individuals, the 
speaker now showed how combinations of capital were formed, quite 
apart from legislative assistance; emphasized the social dangers and 
advantages which might result from such combinations ; and advanced 
to the position that the possible good results can follow only on the 
condition of men’s moral improvement. The lecturer urged : 

1. Zhe competitive system of industry ts fast passing away. For 
this are substituted various classes of combinations to exclude com- 
petition, such as corners, pools, trusts, incorporated and not incor- 
porated, etc. Although these are usually protected by law, attention 
was Called to the fact that 

2. The system of combined business is not originally due to legisla- 
tion, or to any extent kept up thereby. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury competition was thought to be a sort of divinely appointed in- 
strumentality for the fixing of prices in a just manner. While this 
result may be effected in simply organized business, it is not attained 
where the conditions are more complex. Trusts, etc., originated as 
a protection against the unequal fluctuations resulting from strenu- 
ous competitive warfare. They are not caused by legislation. The 
combine is the brother of the protective tariff, and not its child, as 
so many allege. If tariffs were abolished, industries would protect 
themselves from competition by international combinations. Against 
possible criticism of the statement that competition is vanishing 
from the business world, it was argued that 

3. Monopoly often exists where it does not appear, Various in- 
stances were cited to show that an absolute monopoly is not neces- 
sary to fix prices. When an industry is sufficiently monopolized to 
fix the price of its product, further control is unnecessary. 

4. Combination in industry is to be permanent, The age of com- 
petition is gone for ever. Legislation cannot restore it. The war- 
fare between great combinations of capital is too destructive to be 
carried on, when satisfactory results can be secured by peace. The 
general fall of prices during the last thirty years has been instru- 
mental in leading to the formation of these combines, but men have 
learned the lesson, and will not return to the old methods, even 
under the old conditions. Not hap or whim has made combination 
the industrial fashion of the day, but rigid social laws, There is no 
prospect that these will ever cease to have this effect. 
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5. hese monopolies may work immeasurable evil, Unless some- 
how regulated, they will certainly do so. When a commodity is pro- 
duced under trust conditions, cost does not regulate selling prices. 
Not the cost but the tolerance of the market determines the price. 
If the trust is close and the product a necessity of life, the price 
may be exorbitantly increased. Trusts threaten a graver evil than 
that of exorbitant prices — that of apathy toward industrial improve- 
ments and inventions, and tardiness in adopting such. Another 
danger threatening from trusts is a new feudalism — the subordina- 
tion of men to men, the many to the few. This means inevitable 
degradation of character. 

6. Monopoly may work injustice without appearing to do so. It 
may be that the price of a commodity falls considerably while it is 
in the hands of the trust. The community has thus been benefited. 
It may be said that for such a benefaction the trust deserves all its 
large profits. But, on the other hand, the improvements by which 
the trust has reduced prices often originate outside the trust. To 
these society has as much right as the trust. Again, it is reasonable 
to suppose that even under competition improvements would have 
been made, and prices reduced somewhat, at least. Further, it can- 
not be said that if the monopoly were in other hands—ze. g., the 
state — the public would not be still greater gainers. 

7. There is hope that combination in industry may, after all, become 
an immense net advantage to humanity. Trusts do open new fields for 
improvement which competition could not enter, as illustrated by the 
pipe lines of the Standard Oil Company. They may do much to 
eliminate the losses arising from dangerous risks, from fluctuating 
prices due to needless glut of the market, from unnecessary plants 
afterwards abandoned, etc. Society wishes to hold all the good in 
the trust and avoid the evil. Three schemes for accomplishing this 
are suggested : (1) Socialism, discussed in the fifth lecture. (2) The 
assumption by the state of all monopolized production. This car- 
ried to the full is socialism. It involves the moral dangers of de- 
crease of invention, laziness, cheating, etc. (3) Regulation. This 
should, in every case, be tried till it fails. 

The speaker concluded as follows : 


‘* But supposing that we can rely upon the regulation of massed industry by 
public authority to shield us from robbery in the form of exorbitant prices, where 
shall we look for that spur to the invention of machinery and of processes which 
has been the glory of competitive industry, and what is going to put such a spirit 
into the coming feudalism as may render it a blessing, or, at least, save it from 
being a curse? Society wants all the good which banded industry can bring it 
through the agency of great capital and orderly control, but these benefits alone 
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will not compensate for the loss of civil liberty, or for the decadence of genius in 
invention and initiative. If the new age of industry is to advance humanity, in- 
stead of causing retrogression, something must come with it that shall conserve 
freedom and enterprise. If the solidarity of industry is in store, as I believe to be 
the case, unless it is to bring some such preservative accompaniment, the outlook is 





gloomy indeed. What can we hope? 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, that is a question which political economy does not 
answer. It brings us to one of the very numerous points where political economy ri 
abuts upon ethics. That the approaching industrial age may carry our dear hu- 
manity a step nearer its millenium, moral betterment must come to men. We 
must have more philanthropy, richer, more solid character, willingness in men to do 
for love what hitherto only money could induce. Nor is this humanity's imbroglio 
here alone. At every point economic advance, increase in temporal good, waits, 
in last analysis, upon spiritual advance, increase in moral good ” 


III. The third lecture discussed economic evils as aided by 
legislation. In this category come bad taxation, bad land laws, and 
the vices of our monetary system. The system of taxation in the 
United States goes back to colonial times. It was applicable then, 
but not now. It proposes to tax everything a man has. This works 
injustice, because much can be concealed; it is a temptation to dis- 
honest assessors: it is most unjust in that trust funds pay the fullest 
tax, etc. Land and buildings cannot be concealed. A tax on realty 
would be better than our present system. The principle of the 
“repercussion”’ of taxes would distribute it through the community. 
The speaker then gave an interesting exposition of Henry George’s 
single-tax theory, with a statement of the conditions which led its 
author to propose it. While recognizing the justice of much that 
Henry George urges, the speaker would, for himself, deprecate an 
absolutely single-tax system, because it would tend to moral degen- 
eracy and the destruction of liberty. This would follow because the 
appropriation of economic rent by the State would give too great a 
revenue, and to collect unnecessary revenue is, in finance, the unpar- 
donable sin. Further, it would aggravate the wrong of all imper- 
fections in assessment, produce an inelastic fiscal system, take away 
a needed weapon for disciplining minatory and refractory busi- 
nesses, and would greatly threaten free institutions. ‘This last would 
follow because the income would come to the government without 
budget, debate, or observation. Unless all political experience is at 
fault, let government thus have access to ample resources which are 
not voted to it item by item, after debate and reflection, and liberty 
will soon be. but a name. 

In treating of our monetary system, the lecturer began by declar- 
ing himself the hardest sort of a hard money man, and opposed 
to all forms of fiat money. He then proceeded to show the neces- 
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sity of regulating the quantity of hard money in circulation, in order 
that it might have a constant purchasing power. Scarcity of money 
means an increase of purchasing power. That means lower prices, 
with an absolute loss to every man who is obliged to buy, hold 
and sell again, which is the case in most business. Abundance of 
money means decrease of purchasing power. That means rising 
prices, with an absolute gain to every man doing business by buying, 
holding, and selling again. Permanence in the value of money be- 
comes, then, of supreme importance. The importance of a constant 
value for money was summarized in these words: 


‘‘Were money merely a medium of exchange— something to be spoken into 
being for each act of traffic, and then annihilated — permanence in its worth could 
be dispensed with. But money also, besides furnishing our system of value-de- 
nominations, measures value, serves as a reservoir of value, and as a standard for 
deferred payments. To fulfil ideally any one of the last-named offices, it must 
preserve its general purchasing power unchanged. 

‘‘ Increase in the value of money [falling prices] robs debtors. It forces every 
one of them to pay more than he covenanted— not more dollars, but more value, 
the given number of dollars embodying at date of payment greater value than at 
date of contract. Decrease in the value of money [rising prices] robs creditors, 
necessitating each to put up, in payment of what is due him, with a smaller modi- 
cum of value than was agreed upon. 

‘* Such loss, whichever the direction of its incidence, is a misfortune not only 
jurally, but also economically. It is so much friction against the natural and de- 
sirable free play of exchange among men. In case money gains in power over 
commodities, so that prices fall, a quite special degree of this friction is experi- 
enced. Under such circumstances, money and titles to money become rich forms 
of property to hold, apart from the interest upon them —that is, apart from the 
use of them. Money is thus no longer freely exchanged, as it should be, for other 
forms of capital, but is either hoarded or loaned to such as can thoroughly assure 
its return in kind. This permanent value of money cannot be secured on a single 
gold standard, The amount of gold produced annually, which remains in the form 
of money, does not suffice to supply the amount of money needed. With the con- 
stant, or increasing, scarcity of money, falling prices and hard times must continue. 
Silver as a supplement to gold has some disadvantages, but it has also some great 
advantages. As the remedy for the evils of taxation and land tenure, I would rec- 
ommend /aws which should derive revenue largely from a tax on land, and an zxzéer- 
national agreement which should restore silver to the place it held before 1873.” 


[Lectures IV and V are given in full on pp. 113-142.] 


VI. The last lecture of the course, on ‘“ Weal and Character,” 
was devoted to emphasizing the necessity to social advancement of 
improvement in character, and to showing the possibility of using the 
public schools most efficiently to secure this end. The various eco- 
nomic evils noted in previous lectures are all traceable to greed and 
selfishness coupled with apathy and ignorance. The difficulty with a 
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scheme of State control such as is sketched in Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward, \ies in securing honest officials and a people free from 
vicious jealousies. Let virtue multiply so that every public servant 
whom we elect can be trusted, and many industries can go over to 
the State, greatly to the general profit. The frauds, thieving, and 
gambling in business circles do much to make hard work necessary 
to escape poverty. Poverty is not wholly caused by shiftlessness and 
drink. Capital might be cheaper, and wages higher in consequence, 
were dishonest men made honest. So in the world of labor. If all 
laborers were honest, faithful, true, and free from jealousies, labor 
could successfully combine to demand about what it chose from 
capital. 

These evils are evils of character. They cannot be cured by 
legislation; nor can the theory of leaving all to “natural law” be 
more successful. Social adjustments may more or less improve men’s 
condition, but nothing short of a moral betterment in men is going 
to effect radical changes. 

Another line of thought makes this conclusion a real demonstra- 
tion. It is a sadly convincing induction that when material advance- 
ment does chance to come to the poorer classes, as through a rise of 
wages or the cheapening of bread, the gain is instantly checked by 
an increase in population. Though it has been customary to make 
light of Malthus, none of the many refutations of him which have 
been advanced have touched the abiding truth of his doctrine, that 
population tends to increase more rapidly than the means of subsist- 
ence; mouths multiply faster than meals. Of course population can- 
not actually run beyond its food supply. But this is prevented by 
certain checks, partly preventive, which veto the origination of human 
life, and partly repressive, such as wars, famine, disease, etc. 

Three hard facts confront us: that the earth’s stock of substances 
capable of sustaining life is limited; that many of these are passing 
hopelessly beyond man’s reach; and that such utilization of plant 
nutrition as is intrinsically possible must for ever increase its cost. 
Malthus’s doctrine then is, for substance, true, that some men’s repro- 
ductive propensity needs governing. Let the checks be preventive 
rather than repressive. 

“There is but one force capable of bringing this result, so imperative if 
humanity is to advance. That force is character. Let the masses remain igno- 
rant and brutal, and human life will for ever continue in threatening dispropor- 
tion to food, progress and poverty side by side, the comfort of a few shadowed 
by wars and want and sicknesses on the part of the multitudes. For man’s 
body as for his soul, for time as for eternity, his only hope lies in spiritual 
elevation. The problem of human progress is the problem of improving human 
character.” 
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To achieve this end, two different policies are advanced. The 
first that of the Church appealing by exhortation to men’s con- 
science and reason. The Church has done and is doing much, but 
her victories over one social layer are largely offset by the coming 
into being of a lower layer beyond her reach. The second policy 
identifies the moral with the economic slum, and tries to improve 
both by the material improvement of the latter. Against this is to be 
urged (1) that the material improvement must have a moral starting- 
point, (2) material advancement does not correspond with moral ac- 
complishment, (3) a good chance to rise does not insure a man’s ris- 
ing, either temporally or spiritually, (4) the rich need moralizing 
no less than the poor. What is needed is to raise the standard of 
living among the lowliest, to imbue the poorest people with such a 
sense of the dignity of life, as to make them unwilling that children 
of theirs shall be doomed by poverty to live like brutes or like slaves, 
as so many now do. 

The best agent to effect this is an ideal public school system, with 
nine months of compulsory school for every child till the age of four- 
teen. The kindergarten should be incorporated into the public school 
system, and its methods carried, so far as possible, throughout. We 
must insist that in morality and culture, as well as in all zsthetic re- 
gards, every teacher shall be a perfect specimen of manhood or 
womanhood. Every schoolhouse should be a palace,—a delight and 
invigoration in architecture and all artistic adornment and scientific 
appliance. Twelve years of life under such conditions would recon- 
struct the conception of what it is to live. Nothing hinders the real- 
ization of such a scheme but the apathy of the majority. The lec- 
turer closed the course with these words : 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sure that this lecture must seem to you very un- 
satisfactory. It has shown you how terrible is the problem of a worthy life for 
man here inthis earth. It has, perhaps I may say, blazed a road to or toward the 
solution of that problem; but it has not solved it, or more than indicated the 
method by which it is to be solved. In the present condition of moral and social 
science, it would be rash to presume to do more than point in the direction of hope. 
I unhesitatingly believe in a perfected humanity, but how, in precise or minute de- 
tails, the perfection is to be wrought out, none can now say.” 


FEBRUARY—5 
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THE MULLER SEMITIC LIBRARY.* 


I have been asked to write a short description of the library of 
the late August Miiller, of Konigsberg, which was bought for the 
Seminary a few months ago. The task is a somewhat difficult one, 
for the library is emphatically the library of a specialist, and of a 
specialist, too, whose work lay in a region not often entered by the 
general reader. To the Arabic student it would be easy to convey 
an idea of the richness of this collection by a mere list of such names 
as Sthawayhi [bn Mansziir, al-Maggari, al-Hariri, Jin‘ Abd Rabbihi, 
Abi-l-‘Ald, al-Ma‘arri, but the majority of the readers of this maga- 
zine would be little helped by that. To meet their needs I would 
have to describe not this library, but Arabic literature as a whole, 
and perhaps it may be best to regard the following scattered and 
scrappy notes as a most insufficient attempt at that impossible 
problem. 

Few realize even yet the riches of the Arabic literature, and those 
few who do are still, like the scholars of the Renaissance, working much 
in the dark, knowing that many books once existed, that many saved 
out of the wrecks of centuries still exist, but having seen few and 
having ready access, through the printing press, to fewer still. But 
slowly texts are edited and books printed — for those printed in the 
East cannot be said to have been edited —and as the work goes on 
we may be in danger again, like the earlier Humanists, of being over- 
whelmed by the growing material. It is a strange thing to live at a 
time when a world is re-awaking,— when we do not know from day 
to day what news may fly over the Atlantic of manuscripts found in 
some forgotten mosque library or in some remote town whose streets 
are trodden once, perhaps, in a hundred years by a Christian foot. 
Books, confidently declared to have perished, have appeared in 
precious unique copies, and now no scholar would dare to say that 
such or such a work is hopelessly lost. 

But it is only with the printed treasures of the literature that we 
have here to do. Our manuscripts are few and none is of impor- 
tance, but in printed books the Arabic collection of this Seminary 
may now claim a place by any on this side of the Atlantic, if, indeed, 
it is not the richest of all. A mere list would give little idea 
to that class for whom this is written, but let any one go down into 
the basement of the Library and he will see there two Arabic lexi- 
cons in Arabic, each of which more than rivals in extent the Cen- 


* The collection here described contains 2,367 books and 353 pamphlets, of which 1,100 books and 
103 pamphlets.are texts or translations, mostly of Arabic literature. 
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tury Dictionary for English, while, after the Century, no English 
dictionary comes within a third of them in size. The one was written 
by /én Manzir, who died A.D. 1311, a hundred years after the charter 
of the University of Paris, and ten before the death of Dante 
—English letters had then no date—the other by the Sayyid 
Murtada, who died in 1790, six years after the death of Dr. Johnson, 
and thirty after the publication of that dictionary which now 
shows so small beside his ponderous folios. There, too, is the 
Sahah —a smaller book whose author died A.D. 1003, when the Arab 
Universities of Cordova and Seville were the only lights in Europe, 
and the rule of England had slipped from the Saxons to the Danes. 
And when we turn to grammar, there is the work of Stbawayhi, 
called reverently by his followers — and they are all the grammarians 
of Islam— “The Book,” written when Charlemagne ruled in Europe 
and Alcuin taught the Trivium in his schools. And after him in 
long succession come the many generations of students, divided 
among the four great Masters and reaching down to our own day — 
each following each with text and comment and supercomment, mar- 
ginal note and appendix, quotation and explanation, a huge jungle 
bristling with dialectic and technicality, into whose mazes few have 
ventured deeply, yet if any one will, the material is here. Beside the 
books on grammar, lie those on the Qur’dn, on its text, its history, its 
exegesis, and upon the sciences that are drawn immediately from it. 
Among the Qur’dn commentaries will be found monuments of learn- 
ing, ingenuity, and subtlety which rival any upon the Bible. There 
is az-Zamakhshari’s great work, suspected of rationalism and full of 
elaborate metaphysical trifling and a power of not understanding and 
distorting the plainest text that would have done honor to any of: the 
Matthew Henrys of Christendom. Biy its side lies, with many others, 
the shorter commentary of a+Baydawi, a book of unimpeached ortho- 
doxy, and the most popular and widely used in Islam. There, 
too, are the books embodying the traditions of the Prophet — vast 
storehouses of sayings and doings, mostly forged, ascribed to Mo- 
hammed and on this authority established as a norm for the life of 
all true believers, and, especially, as a basis for the whole intricate 
system of Muslim jurisprudence. And that system who can ade- 
quately describe? Who has sounded his way over those shoals and 
past those rocks and knows in detail how the school of 4da Hunifa 
differs from that of A/a/zk, and both from that of ash-Shaf?i? Per- 
haps two or three men in Europe; butif any one would study it, again 
he will find material here. 

And if we pass from theology to its close if quarrelsome comrade, 
philosophy, we will find again food for reflection and work. Here is 
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the linked chain by which the thought of Greece was first flashed on 
to Europe. Through the Eastern brain and on the Arab tongue, Aris- 
totle passed to us. His interpreters — men to whom all reverence 
is due, for they kept alive the lamp of reason through ages called of 
faith — bear names strange to both East and West, Avicenna, Aver- 
roes, Avicebron, marks of their fates at the hands of medizval trans- 
lators. The East now takes but little interest in them as heretics and 
unbelievers, but their scanty remains are being carefully though 
slowly collected and published by those few Western students in whom 
a knowledge of Arabic and a knowledge of philosophy join. Here, 
too, we may mention those who developed and handed on the young 
Greek arts of algebra and geometry — much of Greek mathematics is 
extant for us now in Arabic translations alone. 

But of these only a few have been printed, and so we may pass on 
at once to the great division of history. It would be difficult to find 
an era of European history on which the Arab historians and records 
could not throw some light. Even for the time of Napoleon I we 
have a history of Egypt and a letter to him from the ‘ V/amd of Cairo 
which has been edited and translated by De Sacy. And when we go 
further back, the history of the later Byzantine Empire must some 
day be rewritten in the light of the Arab chronicles, which tell the 
story of that marvelous sweep of conquest which carried the Crescent 
in ninety years from Samarcand beyond the Oxus to Tours, in South- 
ern France. Through the two centuries of the Crusades, involving 
more or less all the history of the Europe of their time, we must use 
Arab sources, and it is only with the final expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain in the year of the discovery of America that their impor- 
tance for that country ceases. So, too, the history of the strange, 
half-Christian, half-Muslim Norman rule in Sicily, with all its long con- 
sequences for Italy and Southern Europe, of history, of science and 
of literature, must be written from Arab records. One of the great- 
est works on geography which Arabic possesses belongs to the Sicily 
of this period, and it is curious to notice how its author laments just 
such a shipwreck in the English Channel with loss of memoranda and 
notes as befell Palgrave in the Persian Gulf. But to turn to the 
books themselves, there, among many smaller and some earlier works, 
are the Annals of a# Zudari, who died in A.D. 921, a gigantic history 
of the world like that planned by Sir Walter Raleigh, carried out 
in such a manner as to gain for the author from Gibbon the title of 
the Livy of the Arabs. Later there is a similar great work by /da 
Kha/ldin, a man who stood head and shoulders above all of his time, 
and was probably the first really philosophical historian. In fact, his 
philosophy went far to spoil him as a source of evidence, for his 
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Mugaddama, or introduction, might have been written by Buckle 
himself. He died in 1405. There was another great original 
mind in a/-Bérini, who wrote, A.D. 1000, a book on chronology— 
The Vestiges of the Past,—which it might be difficult to surpass in 
scientific acumen and accuracy. But, perhaps, a still more startling 
work to come from the pen of an Arab is his book upon India, a 
minute description of the people, their language, and their country, 
with their religion, philosophy, customs, etc., which, in its perfect ob- 
jectivity and freedom from prejudice, reminds us that supposed mod- 
ern scientific methods are as old as genius. It is only possible to 
mention /én al-Athir, the historian of the Crusades, @s-Sujiti, who 
wrote de omni scibili, including important histories of the Khalifahs 
and of Egypt, a+ Maggar7, the historian of Spain, and a/-Magrizi, the 
historian and describer of Egypt. Reference, too, is only possible to 
the biographical dictionaries in which Arabic is rich, by an-Vawawt, 
lin Khallikin, Ion Hajar and others, veritable encyclopedias in de- 
tail, and only surpassed by the greatest efforts of our own time. 

Geography, if anything, is the weak spot of this collection. Yet 
it contains many geographical works of the greatest interest, and it 
is to be hoped that the gaps may soon be filled up. In this the 
Arabs were the heirs of the Greek geographers—of Strabo and 
Ptolemy of Alexandria— and well they carried on the charge com- 
mitted to them, neglected as it was by the Europe of the time. In 
Abi-l-Fida, who died A.D. 1331, almost two hundred years before 
Magellan put a girdle round the world, there will be found a careful 
solution of the problem of the three clocks; and the travels of /dn 
Batiita, who died in 1377, extended from Western Africa to Farther 
India. It is needless to speak of the special descriptions of Egypt, 
Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia — often cast in gazetteer 
form, and with notices on literature and history —and I shall go on 
at once to the great divisions of poetry and literature in the narrower 
sense, 

Just before the time of Mohammed there appears to have come 
in Arabia one of those strange outbursts of creative genius which, 
from time to time, have marked the history of the world. This, if 
itself within narrow limits, was one of the greatest and most 
far-reaching in its consequences, for probably Mohammed _him- 
self was only one of these poets, turned aside, through some 
cause, from his true career. However that may be, the Arabs 
of his time were poets, the fire burned within their veins; 
every tribe, every encampment, had its singers whose songs flew 
from mouth to mouth, and were only written down when they reached 
the great towns with their fixed civilization. They sang of love and 
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war, of the joy of union and the grief of parting, of the night-jour- 
ney under the eternal stars, and of the glory of their tribes. It is 
the scanty fragments of this full song-tide — as gathered and pre- 
served for us in such great storehouses as the Book of Songs of ‘4/i 
of Ispahan, the seven AZ/u‘allagat, the Hamasa, the collection of the 
tribe of Hudhay/, and the collections of the different poets, when 
such had been made and survived —that form the beginning of 
Arabic literature and its most precious treasures. The poetry that 
comes after that first magic time has lost the fresh charm. The 
winds of the desert no longer blow free upon us through its lines; 
the vistas and the solitudes of the mountains no longer formed its 
poets ; the hot-house blossoms of the Oriental town sprang up, and 
the old rugged strength was gone. Still the spirit of poetry was not 
dead. The form was changed, and for the worse ; but from time to 
time appeared great names which maintained the old traditions. 
Such were a+Mutanabbi and Abi-Nuwas, Abi-l--Ala al-Ma‘arri, and 
Abii Tammam. But a form of literature of a very different type was 
growing up. It may, perhaps, be best described as “ Ornate Prose.” 
Its greatest example is the Wagdmdat of al-Hariri, translated Séances 
by De Sacy, by Chenery, Assemblies. They are written in elabo- 
rate rhymed prose, and the resources of the language are strained to 
the utmost to afford fanciful and metaphorical expressions for com- 
mon things. They are full of deep hidden allusion and far-fetched 
comparison, and even purely mechanical devices — such as the writ- 
ing of verses without the use of a certain letter or letters, or that can 
be read either backwards or forwards—are employed to show the 
author’s command of the language, and to produce piquancy and 
novelty. With genius such as that of a/Hariri, or al-Hamadhani, 
his predecessor, this elaborate trifling was possible, but in the hands 
of lesser men it showed that the end was near. The form came to 
be prized above the matter; how a thing was said above what was 
said. Beside such Magdmdt stand collections of letters in which the 
object striven after is the same. In truth, the minute and loving 
study of the Arabic language has been the glory and bane of its 
literature. No other language has been subjected by its speakers to 
such microscopic examination and analysis, and a knowledge of its 
delicate shades of thought and expression is the first and absolute 
requisite in the educated Muslim. As a consequence, and to meet 
this need, there has grown up in Arabic a great department of litera- 
ture which is called Adad, perhaps best rendered “literary educa- 
tion,” though the word covers both manners and knowledge. Such 
works are great thesauri of verses and anecdotes, details of literary 
history and of history proper, of lexicography and of grammar, of 
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prosody and rhetoric. Of these we have many, including the Kamil 
of a-Mubarrad, the ‘/gd of bn ‘Abd Rabbihi, and the great Zreasury 
of Adab of Jin’ Umar al-Baghdadi. It will easily be seen of how 
great importance such books are to us in our study of the language. 
Finally, a word upon Romances. Probably the Qur'an and the 
Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night are the only Arabic books 
that are universally known in the West; yet no Arab scholar would 
admit that the last belonged to literature. It is not written in the 
usual literary style, and that, for an Oriental, is enough to condemn it. 
But for us it will always remain as one of the great books of the world ; 
and, to regard it from a purely utilitarian point of view, no other 
book gives such an insight into the life and thought of the East. Of 
it we have several editions. There is also the great romance of 
chivalry, “Azzara, and several similar romances of the free life of the 
desert written for townsfolk. These degenerate gradually until we 
come to stories like those in the chap-books of the 17th and 18th 
centuries in England —the popular reading in the Syria and Egypt 
of to-day; very curious and amusing some of them are, with rough 
illustrations rudely copied from Western books. 

I have now indicated very shortly and incompletely the import- 
ance of the Arabic portion of the last great addition to the library. 
But there is also a considerable number of Syriac books, many of 
which are rare and valuable. Further, there are some in Persian and 
Turkish ; and, finally, a. very large number in European languages 
upon Eastern subjects. Adequately to describe these is impossible. 
They consist of manuscript and book catalogues, works on Oriental 
numismatics and paleography, grammar (especially Semitic), history, 
geography, religion, etc. Three great books, however, demand 
special mention. One is Silvestre’s Paléographie Universelle, in four 
great folio volumes —a work which will stand beside the Compluten- 
sian Polyglot as one of the great treasures of the library. The other 
two are architectural— Murphy on “The Arabian Antiquities of 
Spain,” and the great French work on Cairo by Pascal Corte, Archs- 
tecture Arabe ou Monuments du Kaire. D. B. M. 





THE FIRST OF THE ALUMNI LEcTURES for this year will be those on 
The Septuagint, by Rev. John Luther Kilbon, ’89, of Boston, the topics 
and dates being as follows: February 20, The Hellenistic Movement and 
the Septuagint; February 27, The Text of the Septuagint; March 6, The 
Value of the Septuagint to Modern Students. 
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THE REGULAR GENERAL EXERCISES for January included a Mis- 
sionary Meeting on January 3, addressed by Rev. Charles H. Bullard, of 
Hartford, on The Work of the Tract Society; a Faculty Conference at 
which Professors Mitchell, Walker, and Paton spoke on Zhree Historic 
Phases of Piety; and two Rhetoricals, including the following exercises,— 
January 1, Reading of 1 Cor. i., by Mr. Goodenough, and a Sermon by 
Mr. Bell; January 31, Reading of Wesley’s Wrestling Facob by Mr. Gavit, 
an Exegesis of Matt. xvi. 18-19, by Mr. Eames, and a Sermon by Mr. 
Brewer. 


THE DAy OF PRAYER FOR COLLEGES was observed on January 25 by 
the omission of all recitations and by a public service in the Chapel, at 
which reports were made from a number of the colleges now represented in 
the Seminary. 


THE USUAL LEADERSHIP of Morning Prayers by the several profess- 
ors has recently been varied by informal addresses on January 18, by Rev. 
Mr. Grieg, now at the head of the McAll Mission in France, and on Feb, 
ruary 5 by Professor Graham Taylor, D.D., of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS, we note the giving of a special lecture on Feb- 
ruary 13, by Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., on Ainisterial Plagiarisms, the 
winter meeting of the Board of Trustees on February 14, and the inaugura- 
tion of Professor Charles M. Mead, Ph.D., D.D., in the evening of the same 
day, as Riley Professor of Christian Theology. Professor Mead’s Inaugu- 
ral Address will be printed in the April RECorRD. 


THE FOLLOWING STUDENTS have been obliged to withdraw from the 
Seminary: Mr. Cotton, graduate, to return to pastoral work; Mr. Johnson, 
’95, to enter Clark University, Worcester; Miss Rogers, ’96, on account of 
ill-health ; and Mrs. Adams, special, to take charge of the work of the Hart- 
ford City Mission. 











